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Popular Education. 


We copy from the Albany Evening Journal of 
April Sth, an account of the examination ani clos- 
img exercises of the Winter term of the State Nor- 
mal School. 


T ATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The friends of edueation Bere -a rich treat 
last week 1n attending the public examination of 
the Normal School. 

It occupied three days and @ half, commencing 
On Monday morning and closing on Thursday noon; 
and for our own part we do mot hesitate to say, 
that the examination which was d would have 
done great credit to the highest literary institution 
in the State. 

The large attemdance upon the examination 
showed the deep interest which the community 
take in the school, and the interest of the audience 
seemed to have been kept up to the last. And who 








eould fail of being interested in witnessing a per- 
fectly honest examination—a close and rigorous} 
examination on the whole course of study pursued | 


in the School, and the readiness anc accuracy of | J n : : 
j/arrival, by siating that his intention of being early 


the answers which the students returned? 


‘Governor and State officers, members of the Legis- 
lature, the Reverend Clergy, Judges, Regents of 
the University, and the Executive Committee aad 
Teachers of the institution—who were present and 
formed an imposing and dignified array. : 
The exercises were o by a chant finely 
sung by theschool, which was followed by a cag: 


from the Rey. Dr. Kennedy, succeeded by the - 
ing of a hymn by the choir of the schoo}. A 
beautiful Poem—the composition of which reflects 
great credit upon the authoress, Miss Henrietfa 
| B. White, of Onondaga county—was next read in 
| very good style. After another ae, the Hon. 
Henry Barnard, of Providente, (who had arrived 
in the Eastern cars, but a few minutes before,) de- 
livered an Address, replete with fine thoughts and 
poetic sentiments. From the brief notes which 
we were able to gather in his rapid and handsome 
delivery, but a very imperfect idea ofits real beauw- 
ty can be obtained. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ADDRESS. 

Mr. Parnard said he would anticipate, before 
he began his discourse On the topics which he 
‘wished to present, a ‘curtain lecture”? whieh 
j might be in stor® far him on account of his late 





Two things were «distinctly brought to view by |; in attendance upon the exercises in which he had 


this examination. the one, the extent and thor- | 
oughness of the course of instruction; the other, the 
actual advantage which the Student had received! 
from it. 

As to the extent of the course, we think it high- 
ly respectable; we might desire to see it enla ged | 


| been invited to participate, had been defeated 


‘ the failure of the cars to link together, and whi 


‘had thrown upon him ‘the double duty of a fati- 
guing ride on the raiiroad, and the delivery of am 
address for which he was not well p-epared. Up- 
on starting 10 come here this morning, there had 


title-page ‘Scenery Shower,” but which he found, 


—to have the standard of gradwation stili nore ele- I) been placed in h:s hand a little book, called on the 
| 


vated, buei#m no one respect would we wish the 
course curtailed. “Ihe Student should be taught all | 
that is necessary for the successful discharze of, 
the duties of his profession. 

As to the thoroughness of the course, the ques- } 
tions asked affarded anamplie demonstration; while 
the answers returned, proved conclusively that the | 
attendance of the Siudents upon the Schou] had not | 
been in vain. 

The closing exercises of the examination took 
place at the Middle Dutch Reformed Church, on 
Thursday afternoon. The magnificent old church 
was crowded in every part by an intelligent and 
interested audience of old and young. Long before 
the doors of the bay of the church were thrown 
open to receive the procession from the ‘*‘ Normal 
Hall,” the galleries were crowded with beautiful 
young ladies, who sat for an hour quietly waiting 
the arrival of the Legislature and other dignitaries, 
who were expected to occupy the main floor, while 
many others stood in the halls below seeking to gain 
admittance. An ample platform was erected on each 
side of the pulpit, for the accommodation of the 





upon reading the first chapter, to be in truth the 
‘Scenery Show-er.” It seemed to have been got 
'Out for the benefit of teachers, to show them the 
j mode. by whieh they could, in caltivating their 
own minds to an appreciation of nature, inculeae 
{upon their pupils the beauty and evrandeur of the 
| works of God, as seen around us every hour, and 
every where. One chapter was devoted (0 a de- 
scription of the peculiarities of scenery a8 seem 
while traveling in the railroad car. 

The ground, fences, and trees neares’, as well as 
houses, hills, and villages even, are represented 
as running up and down in grotesque sport, as if 
for the amusement of passengers—and this, the 
author calls the “poetry of motion.” He coutd 
testify to the “motion,” but he thought that at 
this time there was more truth than ‘ poetry” in 
the exceedingly distressing whirl, in which not 
only the little hills, which the Psalmist said shoutd 
skip like lam's, but even such old veterans and gi- 
ants as the Berkshire, and Ca'skill, were even now 








swimming before his mind, in a manner which, he 
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|a good education is, and are determined to get it 
| for their children, will not send to these schools, 
on the alleged ground that the health, or manners, 
or intellect, or morale of children are not cared 
for there. If it be true that the school-house is 
unsuitable, that the school-room is too crowded 
with scholars, that the scholars of different ages 
are not properly classified, that the best books are 
not used, that there is no apparatus fo: experiments 
and illustration, that a teacher unqualified in re- 
spect to attainments, manners, experience and 
morals is employed, that there is no sufficient su- 
pervision, no vigilance and care in securing a good 
teacher, and in then seeing that he does his duty, 








feared, would make sad work with the notes be- 
fore him. 
Mr. Barnard introduced his subject by referring 
to the history of that world-famous child—Laura | 
Bridgman—who, when she came under the more’ 
than parental care and ins ruction of that remarka- 
ble man, Dr. Howe, was deaf, dumb, blind, wit ut | 
taste, and almost without the sense of smell. Here 
was a spirit—a creation of God, gifted with the 
power ofan endless life, and’ with faculties capable | 
of great, if not of infinite expansion, and yet cut 
off trom all those agencies by which alone, in this | 
world at least, those faculties can be cultivated. 
Here were susceptibilities of pleasure from the | 
whole world of ear and eye, both what they half’! and that he has the requisite facilities for so doing, 
create anil half perceive; and yet toher a mother’s ''and is properly supported for so doing—if these, 
smile, a father’s voice, a brother’s or a Sister’s |and some other elements of a good school are not 


face, as well as all the glorious sights and thril!- || found in what is called the common school, it will 


ing sounds of this outward Universe, had no exis- 
tence. To her, the flowers gave out no frayrance— 
the birds, or the rills, and the human voice, no mu- ! 
sic—the sun and the stars no light. Around her} 
was the blackness, the silence, and the solitude of | 
a tomb; and what thoughts she could have of a 
God, a Saviour, and Immortality, we may not fully | 
know. Eut this we do know, that within the ap-: 
parent impregnable fastnesses of Laura Bridg- 
man’s mind, Dr. Howe has planted the standard of | 
intelligence. He has set free the imprisoned spir- 
it. He has developed philosophically, the various 
mental faculties, cultivated the social affections, 
brought her passions and appetites under the con- 
trol of, the reason, and communicated a large 
amount of aciual knowledge; and above all things, 
hag not only made her childhood healthy and joy- 
ous, but has, we would fain believe, opened to her 
goul the glories of the Spiritual Universe. In the 

m Of trial) and sickness, which she has lately 
heen called to pass through, she has felt the arm of 
an Almighty supporter beneath her, and drawn her 
strength from the example of the Saviour, and from 
on high. This story is full of pathos, and full of 
font instruction in many departments of educa- 

10 


{ 
| 


| 


m—but the great lesson which he would draw 
m it On this occasion is this—That if Dr. Howe, 
by a diligent and thoughtful study of the human 
mind and character, and by special attention to the 
temperament, constitution and circumstances of 
this child, by devising the best ways for reaching 
such 2. mind through the only avenue which was) 
Teft open to it, by the use ofappropria'e apparatus, | 
experiment, signs and expedients, by high and! 
holy motives—in fine, by tact, talent, study, expe- | 
rience, patience and perseverance, can accomplish , 
ch triumphs of education with a child having | 

t one sense, coming under his care at the age of, 
Wine years, that more, much more than is now ac-| 
complished, or even attempted in our common! 





schools, can be accomplished with children, hav- |; 


img al) the natural senses and means of acquiring | 
pepe and character, between the ages of four | 
d s.xteen years, by teachers properly qualified 
r the work. | 
His object was to show some of the ways in which | 
. the graduates of this Normal School can improve | 
the Common Schools of the State. He took it for’ 
ranted from what he had seen of some of the for- | 
‘er graduates of this school,and from what he had | 
witnessed in former visits to the Class Room of the 
ipstitution, and from what he knew of the standard | 
excellence and attainment aimed at by those en- | 
trusted with the institution, that those who were 
about to graduate were worthy of the di 
which they would receive. 


; Being thus prepared, the great aim of the Nor-| 
mal graduates must be to realize the true idea of! 
the common schoo]l—to make it common in i's best, | 
ifs true sense, in the only sense in which the word | 
was Originally or should ever be used, in connex- | 
ign with schools—eommon, because its advantages | 
Were common to all—n t only open to all, but ac- | 
tnally enjoyed by all. Now it was absurd, it was 
cyuel mockery, to call the schools of a city or a| 


} 


ploma} 
} 


village common, provided rich and educated pa- | 
rents, and all that class of parents who know what | 





! 


Ij 


never be anything more than a schoo! for the poor, 
and in most cases, it will be a poor school in every 
| sense. 

| ‘There is no mystery about the matter. A school 
,to be truly common, must be at once good and 
|cheap—good enough for the best in the communl- 
ity, for all who know what a good education is, 


| and cheap enough to be within reach of the poorest. 


Such schools do exist, not simply in the imagina- 
tion of the philanthropist, but as a glorious reality. 
There are schools in Providence, and Boston, and 
Salem, and Newburyport, and msny other places, 
where you may see the children of the best educa- 
ted families in the community, and of every Class 
of families—the sons and daughters of lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, mechanics and Jabcrers of ev- 
ery name—the children of men, whose property 
is estimated by hundreds of thousands, and of 
others, who earn their daily bread by their daily 
labor, sitting togetber in the same room and On 
the same bench, reciting in the same class, and 
playing together on “the same play-ground, and 
knowing no distinctions but those which scholar- 
ship and companionable qualities can make. And: 
this is brought about, not by any compulsion of 
law, or of public opinion, but simply because the 
commonschool is a good school, isthe best school, 
and at the same time is cheap or free. Until we 
can make the common schools at once cheap and 
good, there must be private schools of the same 
grade as to studies with the district senools, and to 
these private schools, call them academies, semin- 
aries, or what you will, the children of the weal- 
thy and the educated will be sent, while to the 
|common schools will go the children of the poor, 
land that class of parents who don’t think much 
jabout the matter, and conclude that one school is 
as good as another,especially if itis cheap. Here 
commences the real classification of American 80- 
ciety, in the different education given to children, 
in respect especially to manzers, intellect and mor- 
als, and toali which are known as the accomplish- 
ments and higher branches of education. Nolaws, 
nO constitution, can secure anything like equal ad- 
van‘ages in life, equal chances for an honorable 
and useful career, to children so differently edu- 
jeated, as children in poor common schools and in 
| good private schools. 

| While we must have academies and private 
‘schools for studies which cannot be profitably 
taught in the common schools as they are now or- 
| ganized, it is in the power of these teachers, and 





|, of good teachers, whether they are graduates of 


| this school or not, to make the common schools the 
best schools within the range of studies pursued in 


||them. 


They can sustain the legal system—the law and 
authority by which these schools are organized and 
administered in this State. He knew not how the 
sysiem now stood—but he knew that three months 
ago the great State of New-York could boast of 
the best organized system of public instruction in 
this country—and indeed, the only system which 
embraced all grades of institutions, from the com- 
mon school to the university. He hoped that no 
*¢ architects of ruin’? had been busy with that part 
of the system which looked to the support,extension 
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and supervision of the common schools. Your 
District Library, county superintendents, and Nor- 
mal Schools,are the admiration of those who are la- 
boring to improve the means of popular education 


in New England and other parts of the country. | 


Supposing then that county superintendents are 
still to visit the several towns and districts within 
their several! limits, to inspect schools, to hold 
teachers institutes, to awaken the interest of pa- 
rents, and to collect and diffuse information by 
public addresses and printed reports, it is in the 
power Of the teaciiers to Co-operate with them in 
their arduous and responsible duties. 
tend conventions and institutes; and assist in the 
exercises. ‘They can welcome these Officers to 


their school room,and rejoice in such co-operation | 


as shall be proposed and extended. hey can com- 
municate cheerfully, accurate and full information 
as to the state of the school, school house, &c. 
There had been somewhere- at least it was so 
thought out of the Staie, great neglect in geiting 
at the real state of the schoois, especially as to at- 
tendance, heretofore. Unless every town in New 
England, which we are not prepared to believe, is 
behind this State in its schoo! habits, the aggregate 
and average attendance of children in the common 
schools of this State are stated too high. In ma- 
king out the returns either officers or teachers have 
thougit they could not do too much for their coun- 
re by making out the altendance as large as pos- 
sible. 
RaMr. Barnard then gave in outline, some of the 
Ways in which the teachers could help to improve 
the schoo) houses—secure the punctual and regular 
attendance of all children of a proper school age 
at school—classify the children, first into schools 
of different grades, and then the scholars of the 
#ame school—carry the scholars of each grade of 
schools through a regular course of study, bring- 
ing them into the several studies at appropriate 
periods of their lives- see that the studies are pur- 
sued, in the best text books, with the best means 
of illustration, and in the most thorough and lively 
method, and on the spur of the highest motives—to 
goetre the school perfectly but kindly- to direct 
© a judicious use of the books in the libraries—to 
show the relations of the studies pursued in the 
schools to the higher branches of education anda 
national literature, &c., &c. 

He dwelt at some length on the necessity of cul- 
tivating the imagination and taste of the young, so 
that they can create conceptions of ideal beau y 
and grandeur, and take delight in all that is beau- 
tiful and picturesque, and sublime in outward na- 
ture. These faculties or departments of our men- 
tal constitutions were alike the gift of Goud to all 
men, and this was the warrant for their cultivation 
among all. Various modes were suggested by 
which this last could be cultivated without crowd- 
ing out any study now pursued 1n the schoo)s. Mu- 
sic, drawing, poetry, excursions on Saturdays and 
other holulays into the woods and fields, conversa- 
tions by the way-sides, lessons drawn from the 
changing season, the circuit of the hours, from hill 

d vale, from rocks and mountains, from sunshine 
and storm, in fine from every object, the most mi- 
nute and most majestic, were to be instrumental in 
their cultivation. 

In conclusion, the teachers were bid God-speed 
on the mission of education. They must go out 
with a manly trust, a martyr’s faith, and a chris- 
tian’s hope in the progress of the zeal and labor to 
carry to every heart and every hearth, love, liberty 
and light. 


Extract from the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 


** Two other causes have contributed very mate- 
rially to improve both the quality anit the amount 
of instruction given in our schools. I refer to the 
more faithful examinations of teachers and pupils. 
The first has turned aside a vast amount of incom- 
petency which once found an unobstructed avenue 
to employment. The latter has presented, both to 


| 


|\tories adapted 
|, knowledge which had been acquired. These ques- 


They can at-;' 


teachers and to scholars, a new and powerful moe 
tive to labor more diligently and more practically 
in the united work of teaching and of acquiring. 

During the last year, the cCommiitees of several 
| towns examined their schools by means of printed 
questions. Taking the s udies which the scholars 
| had pursued, they prepared a series of interroga- 
to measure the real amount of 


{tions, being printed uron sheets of paper. with a 
| blank space beneath each question for the insertion 
‘Of an answer, were handed to the pupils, and a 
given period of time was allowed them to prepare 
,and write down what they knew on the subject. In- 
', stead of ascertaining whether a class had been 
‘hrough with the geography, or through with the a- 
;;rithmetic, as is the common but absurd phrase,this 
i|;}method proposed t» ascertain, and did ascertain, 
|| whether the class had become the actua! possessors 
., Of the facts and principles contained in the books 
|' they professed to have studied. It was more. It 
|| Was an examination, at the same time of several 
| things which belong together, but which in the 
j, Ordinary methods of examinations, are unnaturally 
|, disjoined. English grammar, for instance, profess- 
‘es to teach us to speak and write our language with 
/propriety. In the narrowest definition of this 
| branch of study there must be included pronuncia- 
j tion, (at least as a part of prosody,) orthography, 
| the syllabicution of words, the capitalizing of let- 
ters, punctuation, syntax, and the proper construc- 
| tion of sentences. How few ofall these points can 
‘be ascertained by hearing a common orally-con- 
‘ducted parsing Jesson! It is obvious that sev- 
|era] of the essentials of grammar are not even re- 
| ferred to in such a lesson. It by no means follows, 
because one can speak the language with propriety, 
jthat he can write it with propriety also. But, On 
the other hand, with the single exception of pro- 
nunciation, the ability to write it correctly is con- 
clusive evidence, in all ordinary circumstances, of 
the ability to speak it correctly. 

This method of examination, too, distinguishes 
between what a class profess to know and what 
they do know,—sometimes an ocean-wide differ- 
ence. One cannot with any propriety be said to 
possess knowledge, unless he has the power to use 
it. He is not 1(s possessor until it is at his com- 
mand. If a man does not speak and write the lak- 
, guage with propriety, he is nota practical gram- 
marian, although he may have stored in his memo- 
'ry all the rules and principles ever prepared on (be 
subject. Were it not culpable, it would be farci- 
cal, to be contented with those dim and undefined 
notions of things, indicated by the school-boy, 
who said, in reply to a question, “I know if you 
'!do not ask me.* 

It is obvious that a committee can go Over much 
more ground in the same time, by the written than 
iby the oral method of examination. In a class of 
fifty—or any other number of advanced scholars, 
—only one can be giving an answer aloud, at the 
Same time, but the whole fifty may be writing an 
answer simultaneously; and thus fifty times more 
|work i ay be done in the One way than in the 
| Other. 

This method also obviates a difficulty which has 
always been painful to every right-minded exam- 
iner of schools. In every school, there are the 








* The following remarks on this point, by the Rev. N. 
Porter, Jr., Professor in Yale College, are as jiflicious as 
they are searching : “ It is not uncommon for children to say, 
‘I know the thing, but cannot tell it.’ ‘ET have the thought, 
but cannot express it’ We have now and then known 
grown up children to say as much. But nothing is more 
‘false. No one, be he child or man, knows a thing, in the 
sense of the scholar, until he can speak it. If he cannot say 
) what he tiiaks, he has not fully mastered it. He may be 
conscious that he can find the thing, but he has not found it 
yet. if it be a subtle distinction, which be is certain should 
be drawn, there is a word for the distinction } but he has not 
made it till he has reached that word. Is it a grand concep- 
tion or agiowing idea? He has not reached it till he has 
| found the body and enshrined therein the spirit. It is a co- 
| gent and resistless argument? Jle has not found it till he has 











j found the words. and made the propositions, and linked the 
|; Whole into an iron chain of resistless logic.’ 
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bald and the timid. The former can command, in-| 
stantaneously, whatever resources they possess, 

aad do themselves full justice on any emergency. | 
The amiable weakness of the latter operates as a! 
disability; and each successive failure increases! 
the diseoncertion that caused it. An examination! 
by printed questions almost cancels this difference 

of disposition; it puts the parties as neariy upon a! 
footing of equality us it is possible to do. 

The above represents some points of superiority 
jn the wriiten over the oral method of examination, 
so far as the scholars are concerned. Its superio-} 
rity is still more conspicuous, us it regards the tea. | 
cher. It is, indeed, the on'y complete and perfect | 
mode of ascertaining the teacher's aptness to teach. ; 
Teaching anid leariing are mutusily dependent, 
terms. A school child wil! never learn much | 
without being taught. He is never taught anything 
without learning. Whatever the children do not 
know, the teacher has not taught; t 
no! taught it in any useful oreffective way. Onthe! 
Other hand, if the great majority of his school, or | 
all the scholars of average capacity in it, do under- | 
siand the subject matter of astudy, it is the most 
authertic and indisputable testimonial a teaclier can 
possibly possess. No diplomas from colleges, no 
reams of recommendations from school commit- 
tees, can equal the force and decis'veness of this 
evidence. No appeal can be taken from it, for if 
the scholars have learned, and do know, and can 
tell what they know, there is no higher or more 
competent tribunal that can set aside a verdict in 
the teacher’s favor. It is judgi»g the workman by 
inspecting his work. If his works praise him, 
they silence all dispraise. While a tree bears de- 
licious and health-giving fruit, no college of pre- 
tended botanists can ever make the world believe 
that it is not a goodly tree. 

It is natural, and indeed inevitable, that all good 
and true teachers,—teachers who know they are 
faithful and do their work well,—should welcome 
this method of examination and rejoice in it. Hu- 
Mian nature itself must be change before a differ- 
ent result ean happen. Does not every mechanic, 
who knows he can construct a faultless machine, 
rejoice to have it examined by the most intelligent 
judges, and subjected to the most searching scruti- 
my? He knows that these judges and this scrutiny 
will only display its merits more conspicuously, 
aud proclaim them more widely. It isthe bun- 

jer, the half-taught artisan, the workman who 

audulently strives to conceal secret defects under 
a fair exterior,—it is these who are prompted, by 
ali the instincts of their nature, to opposean inves- 
tigation into the merits of their work; or, if some- 
thing in the form of an investigation must be had, 
to claim for themselves the right of conducting it, 
that they may hide its shallowness. 

In the anecdote related inthe school books re- 


| | 


hat is, he has'|! 


attracis the attention of instructors and pupils to 
those things which can be exhibited orally, but it 
| diverts attention from those which cannot be 80 ex- 
|hibited. Its natural tendency isto render of no 
| value in their eyes some of the most important 
ends of school education. As it is sacrilege to ut- 
iter solemn words without corresponding emotions, 
{so it is mockery to recite lessons whose meaning 
| is not apprehended by the intellect; and a pupil 
has acquired nothing worthy of the name of knowl- 
edge, when he is dependent upon the form in 
which a question is put, Or upen the person by 
whem it is propounded, for his ability to answer 
it. Evenifableto answer a question orally, in 
short, disjointed sentences, how disreputable not 
to be able to reduce the answer to writing? If 
able to put words upon paper, so that one who 
knows beforehand what the meaning should be 
can discover it, yet how shameful to fail in orthog- 
raphy, in dividing words into syllables, in punctu- 
ation, in capitalizing, in constructing seritences, 
and in all other points which belong to easily legi- 
ble and intelligible composition! But marie A who 
expect no such. thing are in danger of preparing 
for no such thing. ‘They are tempted to get words 
and not things, to rely upon the artificial instead 
of the philosophical memory, to be satisfied with 
being able to tell how things should be done rather 
than be able to do them,—in short to study for the 
day of examination, and not for the business of 
life. The teachers, too, will not sufficiently re- 
cognize the distinction between building their 
hopes of success on the rock foundations of in- 
telligence instead of the treacherous quicksands of 
memory. 

Teachers and children, no less than manufactur- 
ers and merchants, will supply themselves witha 
currency adapted to the mart where they expect 
to use it. The precious metals will never be found 
where beads, and painted glass, and colored paste- 
board, will answer the purpose of silver and gold. 


The examination by printed questions was adop- . 
ted last year in Boston, Salem, New Bedford» 
Waltham, Bolton, and elsewhere. In some of 
these places, the result was in the highest degree 
honorable to both teachers and pupils; in some it 
was satisfactory; and if in any instance most la- 
mentable deficiencies in the attainments of the 
pupils were brought to light, the mortification of 
parents and of the public has been more than com- 
pensated by the unwonted exertions made to sup- 
ply them. - 

The same mode has also been adopted within the 
last year, by the committees of several towns in the 
examinations of teachers. A series of written or 
printed questions has been submitted to the candi- 
dates,to which they have been required to give writ- 
tenanswers. Heretofore, the committees have en- 
countered almost insurmountable obstacles, in their 
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Specting the golden crown of King Hiero, suppose, 
yn addition to the fraudulent one prepared by the} 
dishonest goldsmith, there had been one of pure 
metal, wrought by a workman of integrity; and 
suppose both workmen had been summoned before 
Archimedes to abide the ingenious test which he 
had devised to determine the quality of their re- 
Spective ariicles; which par‘y would have hasten- 
ed to witness the experiment, and which would have 
shrunk from the trial? Would i 


his work by a base mixture of alloy; or would it 
have been deprecated by the hones! artifieer, who} 
knew that every particle in the royal diadem he 
had made would endure the ordeal of fire? {t can 
be known then, beforehand, what class of teachers 
will, from their natural affinities, arrange them- 
seives among the advocates of this method of ex- 
amination, and what class of teachers will Oppose 
it. ‘the elective attractions of chemistry are not, 
more cer‘ain. 

The motives which these different methods of 
€xamination are adapted {o call into exercise, both 
on the part of teachers and pupils, are as different 
as the methods themselves. The prospect of an 


} 


Oral examination at the end of the term not only | 


! 


have been |! 
welcomed by the defrander, who had adulterated | 


endeayors to keep unqualified applicants from the 
schools. It would, indeed, be strange, if through 
|some misapprehension or prejudice, a well-quali- 
| fied applicant had not sometimes been turned aside. 
Inthe administration of so extensive a system, 





|| cases of mistake or of injustice will occasionally 


|| happen. 


jut the danger of error greatly prepon- 
| derates on the other side. Almost all the motives 
|which swerve men from the line of rectitude, 
gravitate in that direction. . The fact that the pru- 
dentin] committee man has conditionally engaged 


i the candidate is presumptive evidence that he is 


arceptable to the dis rici. The relation between 
the prudential committee man and the person whom 
| he presents for examination creates a sympathy in 
the mind of the former for the latter. The com- 
mittee man is prone-to take the part of the candi- 
date whom he has selected, and to become jealous 
‘of the power that presumes to annul his initiatory 
measures. He may not know where to seek for 
another eandidate, and he forsees that the search 
will cost him time and trouble, for which the law 
,allows him no compensation, Thus his injured in- 
| terests irritates his wounded pride. The candi- 
;date on being rejected, naturally repairs to the 
| prudential committee to tell his grievances. He 
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sets forth his own disanpointment and loss, charges 
the examining committee with prejudice or hostil- 
ity, perhaps exaggerates the difficulty of the ques- 
tions propounded, and palliates or denies the im- 
ap neo of his own replies. If the candidate 
as relatives or friends in the district, or if any of 
its members have been desirous that he should keep 
the school, they are forthwith appealed to. These! 
come together and form a nucleus of opposition. | 
In the absence of any one to represent the merits, 
of the other side, they easily make out a strong): 
case Of injustice. ‘the disaffected members go}! 
forth and pre-oecupy the public mind with their | 
ex parte representations; and instanees have not!| 





Greater fidelity on the part of school committees 
in superintending the schools, and in enjoining 
upon the pupils those prime qualifications of a good 
scholar,—obedience and industry,—has contributed 
largely to the sameend. Nor should the awakened 
interest of parents,—such as has led them to visit 
the schools, and to give encouragement and admo- 
nition to their -hildren at home,—be omitted in this 
enumeration of salutary causes. Frequent discus- 
Sions, too, On the subject of school punishments, 
have tended to enlighten the public mind, and 
have nearly abolished those extremes of doctrine, 
which once so generally prevailed. When 1 first 
became acquainted with the prevaient opinions, or 


very unfrequently occured where a district meet- | rather feelings.—for they were feelinzs more than 


ing has been called, and the decision of the exam- || opinions,—of the community, on this subject, I 
ining committee having been set aside by a species || found them extreme ani fier¢ely antagonistic. 
of small nullification, the rejected candidate has || One party condemned and denounced coercion in 
been employed and paid, and then left the town) all cases, while many of their opponens, with an 
triumphing, like an administrator of Lynch law, |! equal lack of Uiscrimination, maintained its neces- 


over the legal authority he ha: contemned. Such |) 


has been the disgraceful history of not a very, 
small number of cases in the Commonwealth. 


Often, in such acase, when the complaint first | 
reaches the ears of the examining committee, the! 


opular mind of the district has been made up; and 
itis difficult, if not impossible, to reverse the de- 
cision. The committee may set forth the incapa- 
city of the candidate, they may repeat his absurd 
and ridiculous answers to common questions, but 
it will generally be too late; and the worst result 
of all is, that the committee, after having been de - 
feated once or twice in such an unequal contest, 
are careful how they provoke a repetition of it. 
Hence they are grievously tempted to suffer in- 
competency to pass unrebuked; because, though 
acknowledged to be wrong, they persuade them- 
selves that it is the least of two evils. 

But suppose the committee to have had the fore- 
Sight and wisdom to examine the candidate by 
written questions. Suppose the candidate ty have 
Teft, in their possession and in his own handwri- 
ting, the indubitable evidence of his ignorance or 
his folly,—answers full of errors, both in substance 
and inform. ‘The obyious consequence would be, 
that the rejected candidate would use some caution 
in his representations and reprehensions; and 
should he overstate or miSstate the facts of the ex- 
amination, the committee would be able to con- 
front him with the evidence both of his ignorance 
and of his dishonesty. : 

All qualified teachers must rejoice in this method 
of examination; because, incommon with the pub- 
lic at large, they have an interest in the exposure 
of those competitors whose only pre-eminence 
consists in arrogance and pretension. 

After all, the greatest of those improvements in 
our schools, which have gladdened the hearts of 
the friends of education, consists in their better 
government and discipline. Instead of between 
three hundred and four hundred schools broken up 
annually, by the incompetency of teachers or the 
insubordination of pupils,—-as was the case ten 


years ago,—these deplorable instances are now re- | 


duced to one-fourth part of that number. Sop signal 
a change, in so short a time, reflects the highest 
credit upon ajl who have honestly striven to pro- 
mote it. This striking reduction, in the number 
of schools heretofore broucht to an untimely end, 
refutes at once all the assumption: so rashly made 
and so unscrupulously cireulaied, that the whole- 
some and rational discipline of our schools, taken 
asa whole, has been relaxej. It appears, from 
the reporis of the committees, and from other 


equally authentic evidence, that not less than five) 
hundred schoo's in the State were taught last year, | 
without the infliction of a blow ;—a far larger pro- | 


portion than has ever existed before. An it is 


the almost uniform testimony of the commiitees | 


that the schools so kept have stood in the foremost 
rank for regularity, diligence, ani rood order. 

So great an amelioration is the joint effect of sev- 
eral causes, among which the increa:ed compe- 
tency of teachers deserves to be mentioned ics one 
-of the principal. 


sity in all cases. One maide little or no exception, 
/even ineases of self-willed, obstinate, or obdurate 
\children; the other admitted no exception to the 
jinjunctions of Solomon, however loving. timid, 
| confiding, and submissive the disposition of a child 
;Might be. With one party, punishment was the 
greatest of evils, and therefore not to be used for 
correcting any; While the other held it to possess 
, some latent and mysterious virtue, which would 
|prove more than equivalent for all the obvious 
mischiefs of its infliction. 

Great errors of generalization were also made. 
One man had taught a school under all propitious 
circumstances, and so had found no occasion to use 
the rod; and hence he inferred, most illogically, 
that he could govern any other school as success- 
fully as that one. Another had been unable to go- 
[sete his school without corporal punishment, and 

he rashly, if not egotistically, concluded that no 
one could do better than himself; like the self-suf- 
ficient sparrow in the fable, which, after having in 
vain essayed a lofty flight with its own puny wings, 
denied the sublimity of the eagle’s soaring. 

But it would by no means be a very bold hyper- 
bole to say, that within the last two years, the 


converted into a broad arena for contesting the 
merits of this subject. At the fireside, In school 


the friends of education, and in the public press, 
the necessity or non-necessity of corporal punish- 
ment has been a standing theme for discussion. 
The reports of the school committees, for the last 
two years, have dwelt upon this topic to an unpre- 
cedented extent. In compiling the last Abstract of 
Se! ool Returns, I have assigned an unusually large 
portion of space to this subject. The views there 
set forth may be regarded as a fair exponent of the 
public opinion of the State. A few of the reponts, 











| indeed, exhibit the same tendency to ultraism, on 
one side or on the other, which characterized the 
i!community ten years ago. But it will be found, 
;on a perusal ef the whole, that public sentiment is 
very much harmonized. ‘The great majority of the 
| selections subsiantially coincide, as to the doc- 
|, trines which they lay down and as ‘o the practices 
ilwhich they commend. By reference to the index, 
‘at the end of the volume, they can easily be found, 
anil they will abundantiy repay the reader, both in 
the ‘gratification, and in the Instruction they will 
‘afford. If collected an:! printed together, they 
‘would make an excellent tract on the subject of 
Schoo! Diseipline. It wil! be seen by an examina- 
tion of them, that a sounder view of the true 
point at issue has contributed much towards 
a coalescence of Opinion. The doctrines which 
the Board, directly and indirectiy, at all times and 
in all forms, has maintained, are emerging into 
greater prominence;—namely, that the primary 
question is not, whether we shall have punish- 
ment, or whether we shall not have it, in school, 
but by what means we can best secure good 
order; and tha: punishment is u eful or admissible 
only as a means to this end. Punishment may be 
,| Supposed necessary in some schools; it may be 


State, especially the eastern part of it, has been, 


district meetings, in conventions of teachers and . 
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wposed unnecessary in others; but good order is 
Ycessary in all schoolrooms, and during all school 
a#sions. We can conceive no circumstances in 
hich it can be dispensed with. The question of 
ider is always primary, essential, unconditional, 
bnilting of no compromise, parleying with no 
pabier,—a rule which knows no exception. If 
wler can be maintained by bringing children un- | 
br the conirol of higher motives, no one worthy | 
«ai Sustaining for an hour the office of teacher or} 
committee man would invoke the aid of force. | 
‘And on the other }and, he who wouldsutler the bad | 
passions or propensities of children to break out! 
uncontrolled, and to grow up, by indulgence and! 
immunity, into-resistiess strength, rather than re-| 
Sort to force for their subjection, would inflict an} 


injury upon the moraland social na‘ure of children, |' 


which he could never compensate though he were 
fo make their intellects the treasure-hcuse of all | 
knowledge. That some teachers can maintain or- | 
der in school, with all its concomiiants of deco- | 
tum, diligence, and proficiency, without resort to | 
physical force, though other teachers cacnot; that} 
some schools may be governed by higher motives | 
than fear or pain, though others may not, was| 
proved last year by five hundred witnesses. That | 
this amelioration, like every thing else depeniient ! 
upon human science and skill, is progressive, | 
is proved by the fact that every year adds its disci- | 
ples and its exemplifiers to the advancing cause. 

As one who aidvocaies this progress and rejoices in 
it,and who would remove all obstacles from its path, 
I would observe that either extreme of doctrine not 
only tends to its own defeat, but to an injurious re- 
action On the opposiie side. Laxity ofschool gov- 
ernment in one Case, gives plausibility to argu- 
ments in favor of severity in another. On the 
other hand, mere phyiscal force arbitrarily claimed 
and exercised, outrages the feelings of the commu- 
nity. It subjects a judicious discipline to some de- 
gree of public odium, and thus causes good teach- 
ers to suffer. Hence it is, that the good teacher has 
no worse enemy than those pretended but false 
friends, who jeopard the existence of his lawful 
authority by pushing its claims to an ultraism from 
which the good sense and benevolent feelings of 
the community revolt. While good teachers, 
‘therefore, strenuously maintain the doctrine that 
‘they have certain rights growing out of the nature 
of the relation which they sustain towards the 
children of their schools, let them also, for their 
own sakes, if from no higher motive, concede that 
the children, too, have rights; and they will find 
that, inan equitable concession of the rights of 
others, they have laid the firmest foundation of 
their own.” 





THe TEACHER TAUGHT.—AmoOng the many con- 
trivances for the improvement of schools and 
teachers, we know of none that strikes us more fa 


vorably than that of * Teachers’ Institutes.*’ These | 


are assemblies of teachers, who meet together for 
the purpose of being instructed in the best methods 
of cenducting the exercises of the school room. 
In our present plan of education, we have just as | 
many modes of teaching as we have teachers, and | 
as many of the latter are none of the best, it fol-' 
lows that their schoo] discipline and manner of 
communicating knowledge, is of like quatity.: 
This evil wil), in time, be corrected by the Nor- 
mal School; but we need something to act on the! 
present generation of teachers, whom the Norma! | 
School cannot reach. Teachers’ Institutes, prop-, 
erly conducted, will have this immediate action. | 
Besides being useful as a means of instruction in| 
the art of teaching, they will exert a most benefi- 
cial influence in systematizing our whole process | 
of education. By being brought into contact with | 
each other—by deliberating and being drilled to-; 
gether for a short space of time, once or twice in 





each year, teachers willreceive mutual encourage- !! 


ment, stronger convictions of their weight as a: 


body, and more liberal views of their professicn it- |; 
self. They will learn to act together, and acquire! 
an esprit du corps, whieh will have ifs good effect 

» { 





lon theirs, 23 it does on every other profession.— 
| [Western School Joarnal. 


The following excellent extract is taken from 
‘Mr. BARNARD’s last Annual Report: 


| But something more permanent and valuable 
‘than these occasional meetings has been aimed at 
by an organization of the teachers of the State, or 
,at least of a single county, into a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, with a systematic pian of operations from year 
to year, which shall afford to young and inexperi- 
enced teachers an opportunity to review the studies 
they are to teach, and to witness, and to some ex- 
,tent practice, the best methods of arranging and 
conducting the classes of a school, as well as of 
obtaining the matured views of the best teachers 
anit educators ¢n all the great topics of education, 
as brought out in publie lectures, discussions and 
‘conversation. The attainments of solitary reading 
will thus be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested by the 
experience and structure of others. New advances 
in any direction by. ne teacher, will become known 
and made the common property of the profession. 
| Old and defective methods will be held up, exposed 
‘and corrected, while valuable hints will be follow- 
‘ed out and proved. ‘The tendency to a dogmatical 
tone and spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to 
(a monotony of character, which every good teach- 
ler fears, and to which most professional teachers 
|are exposed, will be withstood and obviated. The 
| sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange 
lof ideas, the discussion of topics which concern 
|their common advancement, the necessity of ex- 
| tending their reading and inquiries, and of culti- 
{ vating the power and habit of written and oral ex- 
| pression, all these things will attach teachers to 
‘each other, elevate their own character and attain- 
| ments, and the social and pecuniary estimate of the 
| profession.” 
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|FARST PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
| A Lecture by Rer. John P. Cowles, of the Ipswich Fe- 
male Seminary, delivered before the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association, at their annual meeting 
at Worcester, November 24, 1846. 
It is not my purpose to touch, even slightly, up- 
‘on all the first principles of school government, 
{nor to discuss any One of them in full. It is, rath- 
er, to select some of the most important, and to in- 
| vestigate them fundamentally. [U would find some 
solid ground, on which there shall be firm stand- 
‘ing—some solid rock, unmoved and immovable, 
while all is in commotion around. 

Such a founJation there must be, in reality. The 
truth, concerning government, is not of yesterday, 
manufactured to suit the market, like novels, or 
more like the newest styles of dress goods, fresh 
from the shops, but to be fresh only a day. It is, 
like its Author, everlasting, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. Well for us, if we can find, and 
finding, keep it; if having proved all things, we 
have discernment to see. and courage to hold fast, 


(that which is necessarily, and therefore alwajs 


‘good. The cloud-compelling theorist needs no 
foundation. His business does not lie upon Terra 
Firma, where some foothold is actually requisite 
for standing and walking purposes; but in the shad- 
owy regions of thin air—innubibus. What signifies 


| solid rock to the light-footed Camilla, as she ‘ flies 


oer theunbending corn,and skims along the main?” 
The matter-of-fact millions must have matter-of- 
fact foothold On actual ground; while skimmers of 
the main, and tenants of the air, may be allowed to 
fly and to carol their blithest and best, till age shall 
‘tire, or time shall clip their weary wing. 

The true relation between school and teacher is a 
point of the first importance; but it is perhaps as 
,Diarn as it is #mportant. ‘The school is not made for 
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the teacher, but the teacher for the school. The! dependent on the discharge of its duty in this par- 
teacher is not the end, and the school the means; | ticular. So wonderfully has our Maker provided’ 
but the school isthe end and the teacher the means. } 


) that the great end, governmen‘, shal! be accom- 
The teacher is not the first provided and prepared, || plished. He has made it certain, by making it an 
and then the school for him; but the school is the '|indispensable condition of al! parental, all » Bony 
first moving and final cause, and all else is, or'!tic, all social happiness. He makes everythin 
should be, subordinate and subsidiary to it. The'|hang on it, that, whatever else may be neglected, 
teacher, therefore, is not to aim at his own glory, |/this at least may be done The sun might as well 
ease Or emolument, as to be attained hy teaching. ||shine witout giving light, and attract without 
As little is he to try any of his raw theories on the || moving his subject worlds in their bright circles 
living souls before him, as though scientific inter- || around him, as the parent’s eye see and his heart 
est in the doctrine of his profession were his chief||love the good of his children, and yet he refrain 
motive, and the school-room meant only to «dissect || from putting forth authority to guide them in the 
and exhibit the anatomy of human nature. i|right path. 

Yet the teacher is not afoot for his pupils to! In an inferior degree, perhaps, but yet as truly, 
walk with, nora shoulder to carry burdens, which || the same things apply to teachers. 

they do not choose to touch; but his is the seeing|| Granting the necessity of government in aschootl, 
eye, the directing brain, and the quickening heart. || whence shall it be copied?) Where shall we look 


There are, indeed, in the animal economy, vital’! for its principle; for the model on which it is to be 
and governing parts; yet that economy is not made || framed? 
for them. The whole body is not for the sake of! 





the eye, nor for the head nor for the heart, but an} 
animal economy was first determined on, and then) 
the vital and other parts, as necessary, or incident, 


to it. 

It follows that the good of the school should be the | 
ruling consideration, outweighing any and all oth- | 
ers. This is to be the teacher’sobject. His heart; 
and life—so much of his activity as can be called! 


If there be a perfect system of moral government 
any where in existence, it would seem that we 
could not choose but adopt that as our mode}. 

If, besides its perfection, it be the very one that 
is, and ever must be, over us, whether we will or 
no—especially, if it be the whole of all just ani? 


right education, to habituate us to obey it in all its © 


extent and duration, then jis the case more than 


ad 1 : : plain. We have our model. It would be folly to 
his life—is to be given to it. {}usk more, Or to search farther. 

It is the good of the school, in the largest sensc, that|| We should copy, indeed, with a wise caution of 
is to govern all. It is never be forgotten, that i} not endeavoring to transfer to our system, princi- 
germs Of immortality are spri 


F ing into more and |! ples which finite powers and faculties cannot apply 
more expanded life around the teacher; that habits '|in practice. We are not omniscient. We cannot 


infinitely more enduring than monumental brass, || unerringly judge of the heart, because Wwe cannot 
are forming with every act done beneath his eye; }}intuitirely see it. 
that the seed for fruitful harvests, of corruption | wards and punishments to the merit and demerit of 
and shame, or of life and glory, scattered by youth- || actions, is not ours. But after al! necessary abate- 
ful hands, are filling the air, and falling into fertile | ment on these and the like accounts, it remains, 


soils on every side, Youth is indeed the school- '|that school as well as family government should be 
time for life; but the whole of life, including |! an imitation of the government of God, with more 


youth, is our school-time for eternity. A character || or less left out which we, being every way finite,. 
is to be formed, that will abide al tests: a course 


Exact and final adjustment of re-- 


is to be begun which will not only satisfy the de- 
mands of parents, and of society at large, but 
which will meet the appr..ving smile of the Great 
Author of all wisdom and virtue. Who can be 
truly concerned for the good of his pupils, and for- 
get that con juct soon makes character, and charac- 
ter finished, makes destiny for all duration? kre 


we are aware, the molten wax is hardened with! 


its effaceless impression; some vile image, some 
wicked principle, has left its ever-enduring brand 


upon the soul, and we, perhaps, were asleep the! 


while. 

If the good of the school is to decide the question, 
there must be government in it. ‘There is, in that 
case, noalternative.- A school, without government 
is but a miscellaneous collection of human ani- 
mals, without a bondor union, without cause to show 
for coming together, without fruit to show from 
coming together, save evil, only evil, and that con- 


timally. A family, without government, is impossi- |; 


ble. Without this element, the integrity of the 
idea is gone. So of the nation. It is not a nation, 
it is a mere herd, a congeries of human beings. To 
be a nation, there must be some head, some direct- 
ing will, moving the whole as one, in all their 
common interests and concerns. ; 
It would seem thai the Author of nature had pur- 
posely contrived to make the government of ehil- 
dren an indispensable duty, by making it an inevi'a- 
ble necessity. Man, even adult, enlightened, chris- 
tianized, infallibly makes shipwreck of al} hiis best 
interests, without government. How much more ia- 
fancy, youth and childhood. Is there a plainer case 

of a fortiori arguing, than from the necessity of go- 

verning men, to the necessity of governing chiidreh? 
1 with strong appetites, working as 1mpulses to 
drive him somewhere, but with no diseretion, no 
experience whatever to guide him whither, that 
the child is committed to parental love; and this 
very love to which the child is,cémmitted, cannot 
preserve even the existence wi t controling the 
conduct of the chil. Its cw gut contr: is made 


|| cannot copy. 


\|. First, then, the best government for a school is not 
|republican. There may be pupils in it who are 
‘| wise, but not as the feacker is wise. There may be 
'|}pupils who have disinterestedness and power; but 
‘| ot to equal the teacher if he be such as he ought. Not 
\that the views an wishes of pupils should never be 
consulted, much less that they should never be 
gratified: but for aschoo!. be it as it may for na- 
| tions of full grown men, u formal republican go- 
'|vernment is not the thi ¢. A school thus left to 
itself, might very probably atiength go farther than 
‘Jits first intention, and adopt the no-government 
|theory with all its consequences. ; 
i| Butif the pupils ofa school are not wise and 
il good enough to govern themselves in the best man- 
jner, it should be governe@by a wiser head or heads; 
|: whether it were thought that one er two might 
j best rule what iv most evidently but a single Ring- 
dom. 


if the pupils of a schoo! cre wise and virtuous 
enough to govern themselves as they ought, it is 
high time that they, having already been tried and 
found faithful ever a few things, should be made ru- 
lers over many. ‘The wor!:is not # full of ableand 
'|\faithful teachers, and of good ‘citizens in other 
‘| walks of life, that such rare exanmiples can be spared 
\|from active usefulness. Give e for them inthe 
i|upper rooms where they belong. Render honor to 
'\whom honor is due. Keep not the adult in lead- 
|ing-strines, if aduit in wisiom, knowledge and 
virtue. Put office upon shoulders that have been 
\; proved abie and worthy to bear it. 
What kind of teacher must that school have, 
|| which governs i‘self as well, or better, than he can 
|fovern it? Wither he must be so inferior as to be 
\| unfit to manage a school, or his pupils must be so 
'| superior that they need be pupils no longer. 
'\| Think of the universe under republican govern- 
\|ment. Imagine a congress of worlds legislating 
|| for ail beings, all things;—children trying to make 
| stars! Andis a creature, as yet unable to feed, clothe 
|| or shelter itself, fitto be trusted wiih the care ani 
'l direction of its own studies and behavior? 
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: tion of pupils; it has one end, one interest, one 


- one should be head. 


‘defined and understood; and 
' tain at hap-hazard, like that prince of reformers, 


_ school, they should be like the Siamese twins, in- 


‘ soul, and knit together, like husband and wife, 
unable to quarre! with 


som 
- should not make full proof of that vocation. The 


‘be—it would indeed be a wonder if it were not— 


invested with rightful and supreme authority to 


* and forever, by a sure an 
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A school, like a family, is one. It is one collec- 


success or failure. ft follows in all reason, that it 
needs one head. There should be but one, and that 


Partnership in trade is a different affair; because 
there is in such cases no government to be carried 
on, no discipline to be exercised, no authority to 
be maintained. There is, here, no demand fora go- 
vernment; no call for anexecutive head. But what 
would a company of soldiers be without a captain, 
or with two? or, which comes to the same thing, a 
captain, whose powers and duties should be well 
an overseer, with in- 
definite an‘ extraordinary powers,—at liberty and 
therefore likely, to dash in on the regular cap- 


Don Quixote, upon the plodding old wind-mill? 
__ If there must be a pair of governors for a single 


stinct throughout with one motion, and all but one 


out mutual destruction. 
wise, it would too often be the business of 

the rintendent to interfere; and he must be 
ething more, or something less, than man, who 


fruit of interference is offence, as the fruit of the 
vine is grapes; and offence, by une step only, leads 
to-open quarrel. No wonder if the vinagande should 


lecied in the dispute Aow it shall be managed. 
Tt would be Teams latest if in such a school, or- 
der and discipline did not speedily become an 
empty name. 
: ere must, then, be in each school one head, 


govern it, for its own good. 
; to the of this one head, must be se- 

cured, . * eye-service rendered from mere fear which 
’ pase, whatever it may be, when linked and 

bi with love; nota Pa reer gp ae 
would giveup everythin everybody, on asking; 
not eclammpicicenne, which, even in obeying, 
seams to say, ‘“‘I do it to please myself, and not 
you,” thus spoiling the whole; but a cheerful and 
affectionate compliance of the pupils with the 
teacher’s will, beginning in principle, grown into 
habit, and even far more delightful to the subject 
to feel and render, than to the spectator to behold; 
—though, to him, it be infinitely more fragrant than 
Sabsean odors to the sense. This is not a hard doc- 
trine. None is—none can be—mikder, as none can 
be more important. No cultivation can extermi- 
nate the thorns and briars which forever grow in} 
the path of the froward. No instruction, no prac- 
tice, nO power, no time, no eternity, can make it 


just authority; while all Kinds of real good, now 





easy, can make it other is and wo, to resist 


failing tenure, belong 
to The obed = fs 

[here can be no right or useful character, without | 
submission to rightful authority. What is all knowl-| 
edge and skill, what are polished manners, what | 
are all personal 








contrary w authority, reckless of duty, 
hateful to God? ek and quiet spirit” is in- 
deed above all No lawful care, no just 
efforts to secure it, can be deemed extravagant. 
Once secured, it is easily made habitual; and it is 

the other virtues as the sun in the heavens, 
asthe heart in the animal frame. 


It is not for his own sale, but for the pupils’, that| 
the teacher should endeavor tosecure the spirit 
and form the habit in question. It is true, that as| 
disobeilience 1s the greatest of all trials to him, as'| 
a man, and the greatest of all hindrances to his la- 
bors, he may and must, feel the wound it inflicts on | 
him; but infinitely grea interests are at stake. | 
There are characters before him that must be | 
changed and soon changed, or the consequences! 
must naturally be fatal for a!! worlds, under all just | 
and wise government, All beauty of character, all | 








the happiness of existence are in peril, and the 
teacher is called to the rescue. Can there be an 

doubt. what he should do, and that he should do it 
quickly and thoroughly? There is for him no al- 
ternative. He may not whine about the cost to his 
feelings, much less the cost to his reputation, if he 
enforce obedience. He has consented to put him- 
self where itis his first duty to govern; and he 
must take up his. cross. It may be to him a task; 
it cannot but be a heavy responsibility; but what 
then? Shall a task not be done, because it is hard? 
Whoever would escape heavy responsibilities, must 
slip ignominiously back into his native nothingness. 
Forward there is nothing but responsibility. Nor 
is there any greater folly thanto think that prompt 
and efficient measures are the most difficult, and 
will not bear to be executed. Insubordination, let 


alone. grows like Jonah’s gourd. While we linger 


and cry peace, and soft measures, it mounts above our: 
head, and rules the hour. If it were to our shame 
and confusion of face alone, that might be but 
small loss; but everything goes to wreck and ruin, 
when the spirit of insubordination bears sway. — It 
is not the school only, it is all life; it is the entire 
interest of the del ones, through all coming 
duration, and that of millions more, it may be, 
bound up with theirs, that is concerned. If a tea- 
cher would be faithful, then, he cannot choose but 
to set out with the pese of securing at all events 
the spirit and habit of cheerful affectionate 
obedience. This is the first thing in parental go- 
vernment. It is the first thing in the government 
of God. The lawsof nature are His, and He teaches 
us submission to them every day. With line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, He teaches us the 
path of natural prudence; and for penalties to en- 
force obedience, stops at no weak measures. It is 
a narrow path which we have to tread under this 
dispensation of nature, with much to shun on the 
ri hand and on the left, and heavy loss often be- 
falling even the careless wanderer. Why, then, 
shoul false delicacy and catiousness of exercisin 
authority make us lax in government, that it shall 
offer no longer the faintest image of the Divine and 
all-Perfect? 

That government is weak, whose whole strength 
consists in the love of its subjects; and that government 
is equally weak whose whole strength lies in their fear. 
It is not love only that makes the willing feet move 
in cheerful obedience. No more can fear alone do 
it. Despotisms are as feeble as that fond and fool- 
ish type of nursery-government, whose maximum 
of discipline is the tender inquiry, ‘‘ why do ye 80?” 
Love and fear must go together, in that harmoni- 
ous union ordained from the beginning, and per- 
fectly exemplified in the natural and moral system 
under which we live. Geodness and severity are 
mingled in all the ways of God towards us. Who 
is so unwise as ever to think that either can be dis- 
pensed with? Or wno can say which exceedge, the 
attractiveness of the one, or the dreadfulness of the 
other? Itis vainto talk of a government all mercy. 
The thing cannot be. It were as easy to pick up 
spilt water with the fingers, as to gaiher together 
the scattered remnants of an authority that has been 
completely melted away under the laxative prin- 
ciple of mere mercy. Authority must have body 
and substance; it must make itself respected and 
feared; it must have the power and the will to 
punish, if necessary, in order that the cases of ne- 
cessity may be few and far between. 

Will it be said that the principle of fear is base, 
and that it is base appealing to it? Then who 
more base than He, who every moment, upon sys- 
tem, and of course with set purpose and care, 
makes use of this very principle to govern every 
creature that hath the breath of life? Nor is thj 
even the strongest view of the case. God ha 
rooted and grounded the principle of fear in our 
natures so deep and strong, that no powercan rend 
it away; and it willnot be denied that he has done 
it for the very h affords in governing. This 
must be the fin se of fear. What kind of 
policy is that which would eschew an element of 
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authority deemed so essential by one who had the I 


Provided, nevertheless, that rules must be multi- 


world of ways and means before him whence to |; plied as occasion demands; and if lying down and 


I am speaking of the just proportioning of Love to 
Fear-— of goodness to sererity. The proportions || 
may vary endlessly, with varying characters and |) 
occasions; but it is plain, that in a government || 
over imperfect beings, neither element can ever || 
be wholly spared. A single consideiation shows || 
this conclusively; and that is, that both elements | 
are every where mingled and blended in the dispen- 
sation under which we find ourselves by experience 
to be. Great and manifold, indeed, are the evils of 
excessive severity in human governments; but in 
no wise greater, though perhaps oftener seen, than 
the evils of excessive indulgence. Whentoo great 
severity has been exercised, an unexpected flow 
of kindness often will touch with new and strange 
emotions, and revolutionize the whole character; 
but none can predict this as the universal result, 
who duly considers the infinite and unbroken kind- 
ness and never untlue severity of God to man, and 
man’s strange frowardness under all. 

True, the great expedient of Heaven to recover 
us is Love, and love in the most touching forms and 
manifestations; and equally true, that severity alone 
never can meltthe heart; neither can that love do 
it which can NEVER turn to wrath. Divine love 
must not only be admired, but also feared, that it 
may melt. What but contemptible, is the sickly 
weakness of that over fond and foglish love, which 
can never, by any crisis, even of universal diso- 
bedience, be roused to maintain itself and all right 
and law, by just and merited punishment? More 
hateful, indeed, but not more contemptible, is that 
severity, whose frown is stereotyped, and therefore 
unalterable, the same for all;—which cannot be/| 
well pleased, even for righteousness’ sake ;—which 
cares to magnify no law but its own caprice;—and 
which seeks any other end more than the best good 
of its unhappy subjects. 


The rules of a school, for many reasons, should 
be few. The short memories of children, is a 
good and strong reason; the superior efficacy of 
right principle, with some few comprehensive | 
precepts to guide it, over.a multitude of technical | 
statutes, is stronger; but the analogy of that go- 
vernment whose equally simple and comprechen- 
sive laws are, Loye God supremely, anid thy neigh- | 
bor as thyself, is the strongest of all. Secure a! 


choose, and infinite wisdom for his guide? fi 
1} 








aasenccaen seis 


rising up, and eating and drinking, be not per- 
formed as they ought to be, without rules, then 
rules should be made to regulate them.—[Practi- 
cal Edicator. 





Extract from a Lecture before the Teacher’s In- 
stitute at Mayville, Oct, 27, 1846, by Rev. RrEv- 
BEN TINKER :— 


The first duty I would enjoin on you is respect 
for your scholars. For wherever your schoo) is 
situated, there may be among that living assembly 
such as Grey in iis elesy supposed there were in 
the country church yard, of whom he sung :— 

“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 
Some hearts once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ectascy the living lyre. 

Some village Hani pden——-—— 

Some muie, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

So may you think of the children that shall clus- 
ter around you, however rude and unpromising may 
be their first, second or third appearance. ‘There 
may be among them nature’s future noblemen. 
Some one who like Martin Luther shall shake king- 
doms. That remarkable man was at first a poor 


companions to beg a little food to supply our wants. 
We went through villages singing from house to 
house carro!s on the infant Jesus born at Bethle- 
hem.” Often instead of bread he received noth- 
ing but harsh words. More than once over- 
whelmed with sorrow he shed many tears in se- 
cret; he could not look to the future without 
trembling. He was sometimes assisted and en- 
couraged, and he proceeded on till he reached 
the highest eminence. And he used to say, ‘do 
;not despise the boys who can earn their bread by 
chanting before your door ‘ Panem propter Deum,’ 
bread for the love of God.” «I have,” continued 
he, ‘‘done the same. At one time I was only a 
poor mendicant. And now by means of my pen I 
have succeeded so well that I would not change 
fortunes with the grand seignor himself. I may 
say more: if I were to-be offered all the posses- 
sions of the earth heapeidl one upon another, I 
would not take them in exchange for what I pos- 
isess. And yetI should never have known what I 





boy. “Iwas accustomed,” says he, “‘ with my. 


* come in cortact with it asa government. He will 


principle of obedience ; let a love of right be im- (jo, jf I had not been to school and been taught to 
planted in the heart; and there will rarely be|| write.” Thus did this good man acknowledge 
many gross departures from the straight path. A that these humble beginnings were the origin of 
child well trained at home, will scarce be sensible |/his glory. He was not afraid of reminding his 
in school, in college, in civil society, that any go- || readers that the voice whose accents electrifted the 
vernment is exercised over him. He will not || empire and the world had not very long before 
: is “ ‘begged a morsel of breail in a petty town. 

not know it, nor be known by it, from any difficul- Ff Among the teachers of the school which Luther 
ty about subordination. For such an one, certain-! attended was one by the name of John Trebonias, 
ly, a multitude of statutes would be useless; and}, jearned| man of agreeable address, and who had 
of what use to others? Mince up all authority | that regard for the young which is so encourag- 
into fine-drawn rules, till nothing general shall be |! ing to them. Martin had observed that when Tre- 
left; make yourselfa mere orderly sergeant, the || ponius came into the school room, he took off his 
school room a parade grount, and every exercise ‘hat and bowed to the scholars, a creat coniescen- 
a mechanical drill; but to what end? The pre-''sion in those pedantic times. This pleased the 
cision of military discipline is mighty in battle; |! young man Martin Luther. He began to perceive 
but of what use elsewhere? ''that he himself was something. The respect paid 

The children of Israel, indeed, fresh from the || him by the master had raised the scholar in his 
brick-kilns and slave-whips of Egypt, unused to!/own estimation. The colleagues of Trebonius, 
rational liberty, might need a multitude of carnal || whose custom was different, having one day ex- 
ordinances. It must be ‘touch not,” ‘‘taste not,” || pressed their astonishment at his extreme conde- 
“Randle not,” at evety corner. We live, in this re- || scension, he answered them, and his answer made 
spect, under a new dispensation, ‘The han:-wri- |/a deep impression on young Luther: ‘* There are,” 
ting of such ordinances is blotted out. ‘The clear || said he, “ among these youth some whom Geil will 
sun shines, and we are , and are expected to!! one day raise to the rank of burgomasters, chan- 
see our way, with fewer Jar ks and less mi-|'cellors, doctors and magistrates. Though you do 
nute directions. | not now see,signs of their respective dignities, it 


he, 
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is yet proper to treat them with respect.” Doubt- 


|i man—not always pouring over 2 book, nor need 


tees the scholars were stimulated by such a pros-| you be, but studying men and becoming acquainted 


pect to render themselves worthy of distinction. |! with himself. 


When keeping store he would 


Certainly Luther was, anid the prophecy of the | manage to get the loungers excited, that he might 


teacher was in his cuse amply fulfilled. 
And I know not. my young friends, how many 


|; watch the behavior of their passions, and learn 


| 


‘how to move and control them. 


And when he 


instances of a similar kind I might relate, did the! spent day after day on the bank of the stream fish- 
“time allow, instances in which there rose to emi-!| ing; without the encouragement of a single nibble, 


ence individuals who had no higher prospects | 
and no higher advantages in their boyhood than! 


will be enjoyed by the members of your schools. | 
Doctor Franklin, the philosopher, statesman and 
author, was a printer’s boy, and he speaks of him- 
self as seeking employment, in the streets of Phil- 
adelphia, jogging along with a loaf of bread under | 
each arm, supplies which he had spent the last of | 
his money to buy. Roger Sherman, a man of the; 
revolution, and illustrious in the councils of our 
nation, was a shoemaker till perhaps the age of 
thirty. He spent his Icisure moments in reading, 
and as he plied his aw! and Japstone, he employed 
his mind in hammering out and pulting together 
“ideas, shaping, fitting, trimming and polishing his 
wnderstanding as well as his shoes; but did noth- 
“ing as yet to attract attention, till one of his neigh- 
‘bors having a case going to court, Sherman assisted 
“him in stating it, arranging the items and the tes- 
timony, and this he did with so much accuracy and 
‘skill as to gain the attention and excite the sur- 
prise of the lawyers and judges; and from this 
circumstance, being advised to study for the bar, 
he left his shoe shop and went to Congress. And 
while in his seat there, as Jefferson was pointing 
out to a stranger one and another of the distin- 
guished individuals, said, as he directed his atten- 
tion to Sherman, “ and that one, sir, is Roger Sher- 
man, who never said a foolish thing in his life.” 
‘Lord Lyndhurst, who sits in the highest seat in 
“Great Britain, nex¢fo the throne, on what is called 
the woolsack, wag once an American boy with no 
“higher expectations or fairer prospects than those 
of the youth in our own dwellings, and in this and 
in other schools. And Patrick Henry, that prince of 
American orators, the orator of nature as he has 
“been calfed, what was his hope in his youth more 
than that of you, and those who may be mem- 
bers of your school? An uncooth and awkward 
Ind, mafried at seventeen, but never in love with 
~ work; hunting and fishing; turning merchant and 
soon failing in business; he at length found to the 
surprise of his friends and perhaps of himself, that 
he had the tongue of the eloquent, claiming the 
attention and swaying the passions of his fellow 
men ina wonderfu! and masterly manner. 


We might proceed to speak of others—of car- 
penters, blacksmiths and farmers, who have at- 
tained to eminence in languages, mathematics, po- 
etry and painting—men who have become illus- 
trious, not only in worldly wisdom, but in ‘the 
wisdom which is from above—men who were not 
only ambassadors for earthly sovereigns, but am- 
bassadors for the King of kings. By such exam- 
ples Jet your minds be roused to further and more 
earnest action, in order to become an honor to 


‘he was quite an exception to Johnson’s definition 
(of angling, ‘‘a string and a stick, with a worm at 
‘one end and a fool at the other; for such were his 
‘ruminations, such the study of his own thoughts, 
{such the exercise of common sense in connexion 
{with a general acquaintance with common law, 
'which he had read, that he was like Job’s friend 
Elihu, “ full of the matter,” prepared to speak.— 
!Others had not seen his preparations and were ta- 
‘ken by surprise—his first plea in court set the great 
{men all aghast, and the common people, whose 
cause he advocated, ina transport of joy bore him 
;out of the court house on their backs.—To be sure 
jhis first efforts were peculiarly brilliant, but the 
‘circumstances may have been peculiar; another 
‘with equal powers might make an equal display; 
|but no matter for that; no two need to be alike to 
{be equally worthy. A want of success in one’s 
\ first efforts is no proper ground of discouragement. 
{Try again. you will at length succeed. Sheridan 
lin his first attempts at public speaking could ac- 
‘complish nothing; but he did not yield to despair. 
No, “it is in me,” said he, ‘it is in me, and it 
‘must come out.’? Robert Hall, one of the most il- 
‘lustrious preachers in England of the present or of . 
|any age, was obliged to sit down twice in the 
|pulpit, in the commencement of his ministry, 
}overwhelmed with embarrassment and unable to 
\proceed. And it was nothing better with Curran 
ithe Irish orator. One speaking to him of his elo- 
quence said, ‘it must have been born with you.” 
“Indeed, my dear sir,” replied Curran, ‘it was 
not. It was born three and twenty years and some 
months after me. WhenI was at the temple afew 
of us formed a little debating club, where all the 
great questions in ethics and politics were dis- 
cussed and irrevocably settled. Upon the first 
jnight of our assembling I attended, my, foolish 
| heart throbbing with the anticipated honor of be- 
| ing styled, ‘‘ the honored member that opened the 
| debate,” or ** the very eloquent gentleman who had 
‘just satdown.” All day the scene had been flitting 
before my fancy and cajoling it; my ear already 
caught the glorious melody of “‘hear him, hear 
him!’ Istoodup. The question was the Catholic 
claims, or the slave trade, I forget which. My 
mind was stored with about a folio volume of mat- 
ter. I stood up trembling through every fibre, bu 
remembering that in this I was imitating Cicero, 
‘I took courage, and had actually proceeded almost 
,as far as “¢Mr. Chairman,” when to my astonish- 
jment and terrorI perceived that every eye was 
,tiveted upon me. There was but six or seven pre- 
; sent, and the little room could not hold as many 
;more, yet was it to my panic struck imaginationas 
;if I were the-central object in nature, and assem- 











yourselves and the servants of Almighty God. But 
you rust consier, indeed you must, that in order | 
to do this you have much todo; no time to waste; 
for you cannot count upon influence and renown by 
chance; they do not come in this way. No, the 
individuals mentioned and others like them, were 
. men of indefatigable industry; their knowledge 

was the fruit of study; their eloquence the re. 
+ sult of a patient continuance in repeated efforts; 


, bled millions were gazing on me in breathless ex- 
/pectation. I became dismayed and dumb. My 
| friends cried ‘*hear him!" but there was nothing 
'to hear. So you see it was not born inme. My 
\friends despaired of my ever making a speaker, 
|but I would not give it up. Tattended the debates 
{punctially; I said yes and no, till at length one in 
\his speech referred to me, calling me ‘orator 
; mum,” whom he doubted not possessed wonderful 


and their influence with others was a tribute to| talents for eloquence, although he would recom- 

their integrity—to their firm adherence to justice |; mend him to show 
truth. Even Patrick Henry, who might seem |! var method than 

to be an exception, is not one; he was a studious | vaoes™ 


@& 


future by some more pop- 
ence. I followed his ad- 


Another speaking of this says: ‘¢ For-. 
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getting all timidity and Kdsttatios,” Curran rose ‘ 


against his assailant, and for the first time revealed |, 
to his hearers and to himself that style of original 

and impetuous oratory which he afterwards im- 
proved to such perfection.” } 


eB ak iB 


Severity to Pupils. 

In a work onthe Duality of the mind, by Dr. 
Wigan, there is an account of the dreailful effects | 
of a blow, inflicted by a teacher upon the head of || 
a pupil, which should serve as a warning to all || 


ewe t 


va 


sures in the treatment of youth. 
There were two boys of respectable parentage, 
and of the respective ages of ten and five years, 


' =e 


each other, that when it became necessary tocom- 
mence their education, it was deemed dangerous 
to part them, so they were sent away to school to- 
"gether. 

At school, their affection continued—their con- 
duct was good, and their progress fully as rapid as 
could be desired. 

After some time, the farther was irformed by 
the teacher, that the elder boy’s feelings of|' 

_ kindness towards his brother, had, from some cause 
unknown, heen changed to the yery opposite, and || 
that his conduct towards his brother was, in the! 
highest degree, cruel and tyranical; that he had‘ 
again and again, receiveil punishment, had always |! 
promised amendment, but could assign no reason 


—~ wre PS Se eS ¢ 


PYF we wo woe 


who are in the habit of reso:ting to severe mea-|| 


who manifested such a remarkable attachment for f 


| 
i 


aE. 


& alittle book called ee «Chronicles of Clover- 
nook”, by Douglas Jerrold, we have read ofa place 
|} called Turveytop, where things are exactly the 
reverse of their counterparts in this world. School 


|| Teachers, thongh océasionally plagued with dull 


| pupils, neve high privileges there, as will be seen 
‘by the following. We wish they were as well 
off in this world: 


ScCHOOLMASTERS IN TuRVEYrop.—There the 
schoolmasters may be said to take the place of our 
commanding soldiers. We give rank, distin¢tioh, 
‘high praises to generals and ‘such folk, for the Tur- 
|veytopians have no soldiers; but they give the 
;Same amount of honor to their schoolmaste 
| They have a belief that it is quite as noble to build 
{up a mind as to hack a body; that to teach content 
|is as high a feat as to cut a man through’the.shoul- 
der bone; that, in a word, it is as wise,and useful, 
cand surely S$ seemly in the eye of watchful Hea- 
, ven, to fill the human brain with the thoughts of 
, goodness, as to seatter it from the skull cleft By 
the sword intwain. Hence the schoolmaster jn 
: Turveytop is a great social authority honored by 
‘the State. The savage counts his glories by his 
\scalps; the refined man of war by his gazettes. 
The general kills five thousand men—defeats some 
jtwenty thousand, The schoolmaster of Turveytop 
{numbers his scholars; shows the heroes he has 











whatever, for his unwonted conduct—resuming, on 
f ' the first opportunity, his cruelty towards his |; 
; brother. 
The boys were immediately brought home, and || 
after a searching examination, the father found |! 
himself as much at a loss to aecount for his son‘s 


severe chastisement, confinement, and diet of brea 
and water—all to no purpose; the boy, as before, |! 
promised amendment; but, on the first opportunity, 
broke forth into his former violence and cruelty. 
His little brother, almost heart-broken, exclaimed: 


course asthe teacher had been. Ie resorted to}} 


,made; the victories over self among his army; the 

' troops of wise and peaceful citizens he has mar- 

|shalled for the field of life, and is honored and “4 
warded accordingly. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TROUBLES —BSome of his 
| pupils he never could teach to spell the commonest 
'syHables. There was one boy—in our world he 
| would have passed for about sixty -five—who never 
‘could master the word good. For years, as I up- 
; derstood, he had been haggling at it. Now J 
| Poor little boy,” I have heard the schoolmas 

'say a hundred and a hundred times, a melanch 





<¢he might beat me every day, if he would but 
love me; but he hates me, and [ shall never be 
happy again.”’ At last the elder boy became very 


furious, and attempted te take the life of the), ; 
younger, ina most outrageous manner. Medical || 


advice was called in, but years passed without the 
nature of his malady being reached. When at the; 


age of fifteen, he was seized with a singular Pla- | 


tonic passion for a lady upwards of forty years of)! 


age, who was the mother of five children, the el-'' 


dest older than himself. 
He was now seized with frightful paroxysms of || 
4 fury—attempted to commit suicide on several oc- 
casions, but in the midst of these paroxysms, if}! 
this lady would permit him to sit by ber, and pu ut 


his head on her lap, he would weep and fall asleep. |: 


Ona waking, he would be perfectly composed, and: 

: looking imploringly up into her face, would say: 
‘¢pity me, I can't help it.” About this time, he |, 
began to squint, and was becoming a hopeless idiot, | 
when it was proposed to apply the trephine, and! 
remove a part of the skull bone, where a slight /|/ 
depression was apparent. This was agree: to, on 

’ the consideration that no harm could ensue, and '! 
that otherwise he must die miserably. 


covered, his attachment to his brother was re- 
sumed, and he became indifferent to the lady. 
These terrible results originated, as was found, 
in a blow on the heal, with the end of a round 
ruler. Dr. Wigan declares that he knew the par- 
ties, and can vouch forthe general accuracy of the! 
statements —! Western State Journal. i 





The operation was performed, and from the un- |! 
der surface of the skull, therg had grown a long |; 
spicula of bone, piercing the brain! The boy add | 


smile upon his reverend face, “now, my child, 
ous me good.” Whereupon the pupil, a thin. 
| faced, greenish- eyed fellow, and, as I learned, a 
| former dealer in foreign stocks —would answer, 
tg-o-l-d.? Andthus it has been with him for 
|| years; and thus, if alive, it may be with him now. 
Wretched little dunce! He could not comprehend 
}}any other way of spelling good than g-o-/-d.. He, 
howev er, was not alone in his dullness. No; there 
|| were twenty other scholars from the outside world 
r who still stumbled at the syllable. Will it be be- 
jlieved? There was one boy, about fifty-two, with 
|'a drum- -like person, and a somewhat purplish nose. 
I! «6 Food,” would be the word of the teacher, and 
|| still the fat boy would spell ‘p-j-g.” How our 
| dear schoolmaster would look ‘seuintilé How 
plainly could I see him striving to account for the 
confusion in the pupil’s mind, that still from year 
to year had gone on spelling *“good” with the let- 
‘ters ‘*p-i-g.”” The simple monosyllable was a 
| trying task “for many Of the scholars. Indee+, haw 
few of them—from the defect of their wordly edu- 
cation—could spell the word the proper way! The 
|;old admiral I have already spoken of, insisted up- 
on spelling it ‘ g-r-o-g.” From my heart, I 
pitied the schoo]masier, And yet no word of pas- 
sion or reproach ever escaped him. ‘Poor little 
boy,” he would say, with a sigh, having ham- 
mered for an hour or more at the word ‘ good; 
|, it is not your fault, poor heart! no, it is the dark, 
|, dreadful world you have come. from.” “It isja 
‘dreadful thing to think of,” said the Hermit, “ yet 
there are many, — pupils, growing hoary, and 


} 


still mis-spelling ‘good, nay, dying, and still juna- 


ble to master the easy monosy liable. ex 
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tenets carb actinaant—nonseteiorese 


In the April number of the Journal, we 
began a brief examination of the Common 
School system of this State. It must not 
however be supposed, that this task was 
undertaken for the purpose of self-glorifi- 
cation: were there no other end than 
this to be gained by the examination, we 
should have left the labor to be performed 
by those who have more leisure than our- 
selves. But the plaintruth is, the Common 
School system of this State is in danger of 
receiving certain modifications, which, we 
fear, will if adopted, seriously impair the 
usefulness of the system; and it was from 
an earnest desire to see it advance and not 
retrograde, that we have written as we 
have. 

In regard to the County Superintenden- 
cies, we have already spoken plainly, kind- 
ly and at length. But it isa cause of deep 
regret, that this question is still undecided, 
and the friends of education are kept in 
suspense, now hoping, and again in fear. 
This delay of legislative action is unfortu- 
mate, and we know, that it has caused an 
impression in some minds, that our Legis- 
lature consider other questions to be of 

ter importance to the community than 
Be odiantion of youth. For our own part 
we hope and believe that this impression is 
incorrect; stil] it is an undoubted fact that 
the delay of legislative action has given 
rise to it. 

But let us now direct attention to a more 
pleasant subject—more pleasant, because 
am regard to it, there are no regrets to be 
expressed. This subject is the Teachers’ 
Institute, and no friend of education can 
help feeling a deep interest in any associa- 
tion of Teachers for mutual improvement. 
It is but a few years since the teacher was 
an isolated being, having little communica- 
tion with any persons except his pupils, and 
few opportunities of conversing and inter- 
changing views with other teachers. He 
commenced to teach, kncwing nothing 
about modes of instruction, except his own 
indistinct recollection of the manner in 
which he himself was taught, when he was 
a boy atschool. Under such circumstances, 
it is self-evident, that @}l the teacher’s 
knowledge in regard to his profession must 
have been the result of his own experience— 
an experience too which was oftentimes dear- 
ly bought, sometimes at the expense of the 








teacher, but oftener still, (and more to be 
deplored,) at the expense of the pupils. 

In the mind of what teacher does not the 
last remark call up painful reminiscences ? 
Happy is he, who has upon this point no 
recollections to make himsad! But we are 
not so fortunate. Alas, alas, how many 
mistakes,—mistakes seriously hurtful to 
our pupils, did we make from the want of 
that training which the teacher needs be- 
fore he is qualified to assume the duties of 
an instructor. And we doubt not, that if 
that teacher, who has enjoyed the largest 
measure of success in his vocation, wete 
interrogated on this point, he would answer 
as did the celebrated oculist, who being 
asked, “‘ how have you acquired such dex- 
terity and skill in your operations,” replied, 
“ah, I spoiled a hat full of eyes in learning 
my art.” Many of us have spoiled scores - 
of young minds, and without acquiring, 
‘even at this priceless cost, any wondrous 
dexterity or skill. 

It is then an omen of good, that the com- 
munity is becoming impressed with the im- 
portance of training teachers for the work of 
instruction. We now begin tospeak of the 
science of teaching, and the opinion is becom- 
ing general, that persons who aspire to 
teach, must understand the theory, before 
wthey begin the practics of teaching. This 
is taking a long stride in the path of im- 
provement, and none will rejoice over it 
more sincerely than teachers themselves. 

They rejoice, that those who shall 
come after them und occupy their places, 
will not have to encounter the difficulties 
which they encountered, nor feel the regrets 
which they feel because of the mistakes 
into which they fell on account of their in- 
experience. 

But it is not our present purpose to say 
any thing concerning Normal. Schools. 
We merely wish to express our deep con- 
viction of the importance of County Insti- 
tutes. For let the teacher be trained in 
the best Normal school on earth, still he 
may learn much at the Institute. And if 
he be so wondrous wise that none can teach 
him anything, he should attend the Insti- 
tute, that he may impart his knowledge to 
others who are less favored. But what 
teacher is there, who ever attended a con- 
vention that did not feel that he had gained 
much ? At least new encouragements to 
fidelity were impressed upon his mind, and 
old motives were rendered more potent. 
‘He renewed his strength,” learning that 
the difficulties which assailed him, were 
common to all his fellow teachers; and he 
returned to his school,room with a more de- 





termined purpose of laboring faithfully, 


i 
ey: 
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knowing that the approbation of his con- || ferah A. Gue,.--..-.-....Barmingjon, ---.- Ontario. 
science and the success which always at- : naka argh, .... ari 


tends enlightened fidelity, were more pre- 
cious than rubies or gold. 

Earnestly then do we desire to see the 
County Institute so engrafted upon our 
Common School system, that it shall be- 
come an essential part of it ; and we fondly 
hope that it will receive from the Legisla- 
ture all the fostering that it needs. 


THE JOURNAL. 

By a law of the State passed in 1841, 
the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools is ‘authorised to subscribe for so 
many copies of any periodical published 
at least monthly in this State, exclusively 
devoted to the cause of education, and not 
partaking of a sectarian or party character, 
as shall be sufficient to supply one copy to 
each organized school district in the State ; 
in which periodical the statutes relating to 
common schools, passed at the present or 
any future session of the Legislature, and 
the general regulations and decisions of the 
* Superintendent made pursuant to any law, 
shall be published gratuitously.” 

In accordance with the provisions of this 
law, the Journal was selected by the Super- 
intendent, and has ever since enjoyed the 
patronage of the State. 

We feel grateful for this patronage, and 
fostering care, and we sincerely hope that 
the law will not be repealed, nor the appro- 
priation refused. It is of great importance 
that some educational paper should be dis- 
rtibuted among the districts. The dissem- 
ination of that kind of information which 
is contained in the Journal, has done and 
is doing immense good inthe State, and 
we have reason to believe that the repeal 
of the law will be much regretted by the 
teachers of our district schools. 

If the State patronage should be contin- 
ued, we have received the assurance of sev- 
eral distinguished friends of education,that 
— will become contributors of the Jour- 
nal. 





The following is a list of the names and 


residences of the recent graduates of the/! 


State Normal School. 





Names. Town. | Ccounty. 
Cornelia E. Gifford,....... CS Pre Albany. 
Eliza Wirflon,...........- ce Chemung. 
Emily E. Jones,.......... New Lebanon,...Columbia. 
Elizabeth Stiles,.......... Tompkins,....... Delaware. 
Emeline J. Fenn,......... Davenport,...... as 


Marcia L. Hard,. . 
Maria L. Isham, .... 
Nancy A. Turner,... 


ed Greene. 
. Jefferson. 
. Madison. 


. Hunter, 
... Watertown, . 
| 







Sophia A. McNaughton,. .. Mumford, .... Monroe 
Emily Buailey,.........++. aE One ida 
Maria P. Mason,.......... Sangerfield,...... ne 
Susan Maria Cox,........ Onondaga Hollow,Onondaga. 
Henrietta B. White,.......Baldwinsville,.... “ 

Jane A. Butin, ....... (ccc). cu ccccees " 


SIM ccc 02 600'%0 Middle burgh, ....Schoharie. 
Nancy McHinch,..... bs ; 

Cynthia A. Osborn, . 
}q Salmon O. Simonds, 
i Charles C. Shorkley, 
1 Jumes E. Dexter,... ae 
{Hares « S. Palmer, ......% 


’ ‘ Westchester. 
. -Cattaraugus. 
. Cayuga. 

a“ 






.- Chautauque. 
Harry Cole,.....00..0005. Chenango. 
Hiram C. Burlingame,.... 6 

| James Baldwin, Jr.,....... 
{James Wood, Jr.,........ DO cick pena Erie. 
| Oscar W. Lord,.......... 


George D. Chapel,........ 


George L. Farnham,...... Woatertown,...... Jefferson. 
Seta POR, Bigs. cccc0csss Felt’s Mills, ..... 65 

Wm. J. Grannis,....-...- RGR, ic5se02s000 “ 
Francis Ferry,..........+ Leicester, ........ Livingston. 
Jedediah Gaskill,......... i ee eee Niagara. 
Myron Wheaton,......... Pay. .cccccvecee Onondaga. 
Joseph H. Palmer, .....-. Granby, ......... Oswego. 
Isaac Johnson, ..........- Palermo, ........ sig 
Thomas H. Reed,.....,..Carmel,.......... Putnam. 


RM ite 6s aeboseess ERE Seneca. 
Edward H. Hallock,...... 

Jeremiah G. Tuthill,.. 
Jairah I. Foote,...... 





















Thomas P. Hunt,... .. Cambridge, ...... Washington. 
Ezra Leonard,...........- J See errs Wayne. 
Benjamin F. Cooke, ...... Penn Yan, ....... Yates. 
Henry A. Bruner,........ Starkey, ......... 7 
Females, 19: Males, 27. Total, 46. 
ry 
®M fficial. 
| pom ener 
| 
(CIRCULAR.) 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ComMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, April 22, 1847, 


The Stiperintendent desires to call the 
attention of Trustees and the inhabitants of 
School Districts, to a practice somewhat 
prevalent, and which must be corrected to 
prevent confusion and litigation. From in- 

quiries, made at the Department, it seems 

lthat Trustees, who have one or more years 
‘to serve, have proffered their resignations, 
‘at the annual district meetings, which have 
| been accepted, and new trustees elected in 
'the place of those so pretending to resign. 
‘This is wholly unauthorized, and every 
‘resignation and election of a trustee, made 
under such circumstances, is illegal and 
jvoid. There is but one mode prescribed by 
law, whereby a School District officer can 
resign his office, and that is, by presenting 
his resignation to the justices of the peace 
lof the town in which the officer resides, 
and procuring the acceptance thereof in 
|writing, from a majority at least, of such 
justices, notice of which resignation and ac- 
|ceptance must be given by the justices to 
ithe clerk, or one of the trustees of the dis- 
\trict to which the officer resigning belongs. 
| A strict and careful attention to this require- 
ment will prevent much litigation and avoid 
‘the confusion and vexation which always 
‘result from a disregard cf the laws of the 
State, appertaining to our Common School 
organization. 








N.S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
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E. C. Pomervy....... Otisco. 
. Alonzo Beebe........ Canandaigua. 
} 
' 








....-Alex. Johnston....... Newburgh. 
John G. Smith ....... Clarendon. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Albany, ......... Henry 8S. McCall..... Albany. ' 
Allegany,.......- Hugh M. Severance. .Hnme. 

Wivciiorsesd Alvin Wheeler....... Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus,..... Edwin Taylor ....... Fairview 

+.eo.. Samuel Ewing....... Randolph. 
Cayuga........-- Johu C. Foster....... Port Byron. 
Chautanque. ..... Worthey Putnam ....Sinelearviile. 
Chemung......../ A. J. Wyncoop....... Chemung. 
Chenango .......Isuae B. Collius......Smyrma. 
ClintOM .......00: Jobu W. Lynde...... Plattsburgh. 
Columbia. ......- li. H. Poucher .,....Claversek. 
Cortland......-. Joseph Atwater....... Scott. i 
Delaware........ Robert 8. Waterbury.Andes. 1 
Dutchess ........A. R. McCord ....... Freedom Plains. 
Erie......-- «+--Wm. D. Huntley .....Hamburg. 
Essex ....-.00-0% David P. Holton...... Westport. 
Franklin......... Elos 8. Winslow... ... Malone. 
Fulton...........Abner Ripley.........Broadalbin. { 
Genesee........- Isaac N. Howe....... Elba. j 
Greene .....----- Wan. F. Terhune... ..Coxsackie. ' 
Hamilton ........ Wm. D. Jones........ Sageviile. { 
Herkimer. .......Stephen Turtelott.....Newport. | 
Jefferson .......- E. 8. PROPS Evans Mills. 
Kings ......--...H. D. Woodwerth ...Williamsburgh. 
Lewis..........-Alfred H. Bush..... .- Turin. ' 
Livingston....... Russell F. Hicks... ... Dansville } 
Madison.........James L. Fay........Eariville. { 
Monroe..........James M. Phimey... . Penfield. 
PSE <amed Julius A. Perkins.....South Chili. 
Mont EMG. Walter Cross. .......Minaville. 
New York Sere Wm. A. Walker ..... New-York. | 
jiagara .... . Geo. D. La Mont..... Lockport | 
Oneida .........- Hosea Clark......... Floyd. | 
PPL in} / Shaeinie'e Oscar B. Gridley .... Marshall. 
Onondaga . .....E. W. Curtiss........ Geddes. 
. } 
| 









Richmond ....... Danie] O. Ketchum... Richmond. 

Rockland ........Joseph P. Brower .... Clarkstown. , | 

Saratoga ........ Seaburry Allen. ..... Providence. 

Schenectady..... Thomas Palmer...... Schenectady. 

Schoharie........L. F. Hartwell....... Charlotteville. 

Seneca......... .H. H. Houft .........Townsend ville. 

St. Lawrence. ... Luke Carton .........Massena. { 

Steuben .........A. F. Phillips......... Bath. { 

Suffolk .......... S. D. Norton. ........Coram | 

Sullivan ......... D. M. Angell. ..... ... Monticello. | 
i a eeeeeeeeBalijah Powell. ......-Owego. 

Tonk ikane Seals Robertsou Lee, Itahes. {| 

UVister.......... -G. Dubois..........-- New Paltz. | 

Warren .........A4. W. Holden........ Glens Falls. \ 

Washington ..... William Hall......... Cambridge. 

‘Wayne...... ... Joseph Redfield.,..... Clyde. 

Westchester ..... Joun Hobbs.......... Yonkers. | 

Wyoming .......Leonard Hoskins... ...Genesee Falls. 

Yates ........... Alexander Bassett. ... Rushville. 





A Srory wiTH ©A Morart.—When Charles the) 
Second chartered the Royat Society, it is narrated of 
him that he was disposed to give the philosophers 
a royal, but at the same time a wholesome lecture. 
“ Why is it, my lords and gentlemen,” said he, 
‘that if you fil a vessel with water to the very 
brim, so that it will not hold’ a single drop more, 
yet, putting a turbot into the water 1t shall not 
overfiow the vessel?” 1 

Many were the sage conjectures—that the fish! 
would drink as much water as compensated for his |! 
Owu bulk—that he condensed to that amount— that || 
the air bladder had something to do with this phe- || 
nomena—and a hundred others, which were pro- || 
pounded and abandoned in their turn, much to the 
amusement of the ‘“‘merry monarch” At length |' 
Mr. Wren (afterwards Sir Christopher) modestly 
asked, “¢ But is your Majesty sure that such would 
be the case ?” “Aye, there,” exclaimed his Ma- | 
jesty laughing, “you have it; always, gentlemen, || 

nd out whether the thing be true, before you pro-'' 
ceed to account for it; then I shall not be ashamed |) 
of the charter I have just given you.” 


-__—e— 





In all your undertakings consider the end you: 
have in view, and de sure it be really good, or at}; 
least innocent. 


‘Mliscellaneons. 


The following is the poem read at the closing 


‘exercises of the State Normal School: 


Poem. . 
BY MISs HENKIETTA 3B. WHITE, ONONDAGA COUNTY. 
“WE PART." 
The lire of man! how passing strange ' 
*Tis one unending round of change ; 
On all we look is stamped decay ; 
And all we love must pass away. 
The brightest flower that God has made— 
The sweetest too—is doomed to fade ; 
Oh, nothing is ubiding here, 
Noteven friends we hold most dear. 
Our joys—how fleeting and how brief! 
How quickly are they changed for grief! 
And happiness we think our own, 
Before we grasp it—lo, ‘tis goue. 


Our Normal days—how quickly have they passed * 
Too bright—too happy—loved too well to last ; 
We mourn them gone, and tears unbidden start, 
As sadly now we hear the words—‘“‘ We Part.” 
Yet, ere we go, let us a moment dwell 
Upon past memories—on scenes that teil 
Of pleasant hours, though spent m constant toil; 
Of lengthy lessons, learned by midnight oil ; 

Of recitation days when closely tasked 

Were we, to answer all the questions asked, 

Of lectures given, wherein we have been taught 
If we would wisdom win, she must be sought; 
In brief, let us review the scenes so rife 

With joyous interest in our Normal life. 


Not one of us, I’m sure, will soon forget 
The recitation room, where we have met; 
When Roots and Primes, Binomial and Surd 
The topics were, to be discussed and heard ; 
Proportions, repetends, and series summed, 


~ And all that ever faculties benumbed 


Or puzzled brains, was sure to be required ; 
As ifa Perxry’s genius all inspired. 


From room to room each morn we gaily sped, 
Nor dreamed of time until the hour had fled ;— 
Now studying the wisdom and the skill,— 

The power of him who fashioned at his will 

The Luman frame,—who gave this beating heart 
And busy thinking mind—ih’ immortal part. 

And now the purts themselves,—the nerves, the brain, 
The office of each artery and vein,— 

The structure of the lungs—the names of bones— 
And processes scarce uttered without groans :— 
Olecranon, Licrorion, hyoid, 

Parietal, occipital, ethmoid, 

Phalanges, digitoruin, corocoid, 

The carpal, metacarpal, sessamoid,— 

And now we learned of cartilage and larynx, 
Of ligament, esophagus and pharynx, 

Of double curving spine, so nicely turned,— 

And here a lessou on ‘* “prightness * learned 


Again, we studied Nature’s various laws, 
And traced relations to their ** Great First Cause ;” 
And when the teacher's duty we have sought, 
In ‘* Tuxory anv PRactTice,’’ we were taught 


O, we have loved on lecture day to meet,— 
A day to us with interest replete ; 
For then dull. prosy books were laid asic, 
And each attentive listened to the tide 
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Of living truth that gushes from a heart 

Whose life it is instruction to impart. 

By look and tone ia burning truth impressed 

With far more power than when in type ‘tis dressed 


How oft have we been shown the teacher’s path, 
And taught that he alone who wisdom hath, 
Meckness and love, its narrow way should tread ;— 
Despairing quite we've inward looked, and read 
Our own unfitness ;—and have felt how dim 
Was our own light. O, we would copy him. 

Who, by his pure example day by day, 
“ Allures to brighter worlds, and |cads the way.” 


How have we wished the unrivalled skill our own, 
When He of master mind, to us has shown 
The “‘ poetry of numbers,’* and hus traced 
Relations strange and new ;—with rapid haste 
Developed laws by which new worlds revolved. 
Enraptured we have gazed, while he has solved 
“The problem of their distances and size. 
And then directed our astonished eyes 
To view them swiftly circling round in space : 
Each planet in its own allotted place. 
And as we listened, how did we revere 
Such names as Newton, [erschel, La Verrier. 
These distant worlds, how loudly they declare 
The greatness of a God who placed thein there. 


There was one kind of lecture exercise 
That few of us, I think, can say we prize, 
And yet ’twas discipline,—oh, how severe! 
For each of us, in turn, the lecturers were! 
Ah! thoughts of that will sympathy awake, 
And cause each feeling heart anew to ache ; 
For none of us forget the Normal stage,— 
How long eight minutes seemed—almost an age ! 
We did not murmur, for we knew redress, 
If asked would not be given—‘* Excused—why—yes, 
And then your furn will come next week.” We found 
Like far-famed trashing dey—it would come round ! 
What if the face was crimsoned, and ihe eyes, 
(Betraying each attempt at being wise,) 
Abashed, would seek the floor ;—Don’t name the thing, 
But just remember we were—lecturing. 


What pleasing memories shall we recall, 
Of glad bright hours within the Normal Hall. 
When we are far away, these pleasant themes 
Will be inwoven with our sweetest dreams : 
In fancy we shall take these seats again ; 
The heartfelt prayer—the thrilling, deep amen 
Once more be heard,—again the * teacher band” 
We'll warmly grect, and grasp each friendly hand ;— 
How will each look. each fond remembered tone, 
Come thronging to the mind—of loved ones gone. 


When memory shall seek this hallowed spot, 
Shall we forget that one of us ** is not?’ 
That one, who daily joined our happy throng, 
Whose voice with ours arose in morning song, 
Lies motionless and co!d :—with marble brow 
And pulseless heart, in death is sleeping now 


Brother, we weep thine carly doom, 
And yet, we know that thou art blest, 

Thy hopes were fixed beyond the tomb; 
Then rest thee, brother, calmly rest! 


The inmates of thy distant home, 

Thy patient suifring eould not see ; 
The broad Atlantic’s silvery foam 

Is dancing now “twixt them and thee 
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No mother’s soothing voice Was near, 
Nor gentle sister’s tender sigh ; 

Twas not their privilege, to hear 
Thy parting words when thou didst die' 


Yet round thy bed were gathered those 
Whose iove for thee Was most sincere ; 
For thee the fervent prayer arose, 
For thee was shed the sent tear 


Brother, we weep thine early doom, 
And yet, we know that thou art blest, 
Thy hopes were fixed Leyond the tomb; 
Then rest thee calmly, brother rest 


The mind dwells not upon the past alone, 
Nor present life. The future, though unknown, 
We oft anticipate. Its deep recess 
Where sits pale grief and “ bright-eyed happiness,” 
We fain would fill with naught but glorious things, 
With fondest hopes and bright imaginings. 
We would not know the many sighs and tears, 
That doubtless will be ours in coming years ; 
For human life, at best, will ever be 
Alternate scenes of joy and misery. 
The teacher's life has many a thorny care, 
Yet, who will say there are not roses there? 


The pleasant school, in fancy now I see, 
And almost hear the childish shouts of glee, 
That burst from happy hearts. J love the sound, 
When, echo from the “ green old woods’ around, 
Their pealing notes of joy ;—and song of bird 
From airy bough, commingling sweet is heard. 


I see the plain white house with yard so neai, 
Its gravel’d walks, and quiet shady street ;— 
The green grass-plat—its shrubs and beds of flowers, 
Where willing hands are taught in leisure hours. 
And hearts within this sweet secluded nook, 
Iustructive lessons, iearn from Nawre’s.book. 
But hark—the beil--it is the morning call 
To daily duty. See how eager all 
Are hastening through the open door, and we, — 
Thotgh uninvited guests may dare to be 
** Observers *’ of this scene of promise fair,— 

So we will just step in, and seat us there. 


What beaming ruddy faces now we mect,— 
How anxious cach the teacher's smile to greet,— 
All now are seated—and the opening song, 

From tiny voices sweet, is Lorne along 
Upon the breeze ;—and now with cheerful mien 
Each paopil, busy with his bvok is seen. 


The teacher’s tones are kind. This is a spot 
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Where frowns and boist’rous threat’ning enter not. he 


He governs, but creates no servile fear, 
The “rule of right,,’—the “ law of love "’ is here; 


s : . ¥ 143 
Yes, mutual! love is theirs—with sweet accord Sag 


They all obey ;—his smile their rich reward. 
Why should itnotbe given? What costs a smile? 
And yet, its value whocan teli? The vile 

Have often been reclaimed, and that, alone 

By kindly smiles—and sympathy’s sweet tone. 
The buoyant feelings of the child repressed ! 

It should not be. The brightest and the best 

Of life is now their own. The generous glow 

Of feeling theirs—aye, let it overflow! 

Yes. let them have their joyous sunny dreams, 
Nor show them now, that whiat in prospect secms 
So bright—s§ beautiful—is but the glare 

Of meteors, dazzling for a inoment there. 

Their blithesome spirits may be broken down 
And crushed forever by a comstant frown,— 
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Then, let the teacher's face an index be 
Of his own soul’s unsullied purity. 


Tis true, discouragements will oft be ours, 
The path we tread wil! not be full of flowers. 
Oh no, the faithful teacher must expect 
Ingratiiude, and even cold neglect, 

Yet, with a consciousness of duty done, 

He ever feels the smile of Heaven is won. 

This shall our solace be ;—and now to know 
Again the teacher’s toil, we homeward go; 

We may not tarry, for the empty chair 

And joyous circle wait our coming there. 

Our homes are in the South, aye, in the North, 
The East and distant West, have sent us forth ; 
Rejoicing on their way, from far and near, 
Their tributary streams concentre here. 

And wherefore did we leave the cherished home? 
Why as a band of strangers hither come? 

Was it to gain that empty thing—a name? 

Was this our object and our highest aim? 
Methinks a nobler motive prompted each, 

A motive high and ».are—To learn to teach, — 
To learn the nature“of‘the priceless soul, 

Its powers tu strengthen, and develop all-- 

In harmory with each—this—this is ours. 

To this one object we devote our powers. 

To guide the swect confiding mind of youth, 
To lead the way to virtue and to truth; 

But, O ’tis vain, unless to us is given 

That purer light;which emanates from Heaven.) 
As we assume this work, well may we ask, 
Who is there equal to the important task? 
Where every action, word, and look,—ays, thovght, 
With lasting good or evil may be fraught 

To an immortal mind! O who shall dare 

An impress leave that is not hallowed there! 








THE HUMAN SKIN. 


Very few of us indeed are aware of the nature 
of the covering of our own bodies. Wesee a 
soft, smooth, pliant membrane, which invests the 
Whole of the external surface of the body, follow- 
ing all its prominences; but we know not, till the 
researches of science, which have reached only a 
few, inform us that the whole of the interior of 
the body, all its cavities and bumps, are invested 
with a similar, or ratherthe same covering. The 
skin passes, as the lipsor eyelids, into mucous 
membrane, and one becomes the other, as it is 
wholly excluded from or exposed to the free ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. By its surface in the in- 
terior and on the exterior are all funetions of nu- 
trition and decay, of health and disease, of appe- 
tite and sensation, carried on. Its changing ac- 
tion, according to circumstances, in every climate 
and temperature, keeps the boidly at one nearly 
uniform heat. It is subject to many diseases. 
Life has been sustained by food imbibed at its ex- 
terior pores; the disease which kills and the med- 
icine which cures may both enter the same open- 
ings. It conducts electricity, that mysterious, in- 
visible and intangible agency, by which we are 
surrounded, and on the diffusion of which health 
is depenient, into or out of every part of the frame. 
It is at once the great enveloping and secretory 
organ of the whole body, and the immediate means, 
except as to color, by which we communicate with 
the external world. It can become, accordingly, 
the substitute for our least glorious, but not th 
least useful organs, such as the kidneys, and is th 
means of conveying to us nearly all that we have 
ever learned of the glorious universe, 





Its structure is not less wonderful than its uses. 
It is composed of two layers; one horny and in- 
sensible, the other highly sensitive; the latter be- 
ing the actual and universal organ of feeling, the 
other varying in thickness as it covers an exposed 
or hidden. part, its ever attendant guard and pro- 
tection. Each of these layers is of a different, 
though analogous structure, and performs different 
offices. Both are continually renewed, yet each 
preserves forever its own distinct properties. The 
sensitive skin is so full of nerves ani blood ves- 
sels, of which the scarf skin is divested, that it is 
scarcely possible to insert a needle in a part of the 
whole body, without causing pain and a flow of 
blood. Its surface is uneven, to increase its extent 
and multiply its power. The papille, microscopic 
in size, by which the enlargement of the surface 
is provided for, are each composed of a hair-like 
vessel and a minute nerve, several times bent up- 
on themselves. In every part of it there are per- 
spiratory tubes with attendant «lands, terminating 
on the surface in a pore. 

To give one striking example of its extraordi- 
nary structure, we may mention that Mr. Wilson 
has counted 3,528 of these pores in a square inch 
on the palm of the han; and each tube, of which 
the pore is an opening; being a quarter of an inch 
long, it follows, that in a square inch of skin on 
the palm of the hand, there exists a length of the 
tube equal to 882 inches—73 feet. In other parts 
of the body the pores are not so numerons. ‘Ta- 
king 23,000 as a fair average for each square inch 
of surface ina man of ordinary height, the number 
of pores will be 7,000,000, and the length of per- 
spiratory tube, 1,750,000 inches, or nearly 23 
miles.” Well may Mr. Wilson say, that of this 
wonderful covering, which ignorance and brutality 
even yet fetter, scourge and brand, we are wofully 
ignorant, and science cannot be better employed 
than in ascertaining its properties, and in teaching 
us how it may bepreserved. The former hasbeen 
for several years the great object of Mr. Wiison’s 
assiduous researches; the latter is the immediate 
object of his present work, entitled a ‘‘ Healthy 
Skin”—a work which cannot be too highly prized. 
He has here methodized his own discoveries and 
the discoveries of other physiologists and anato- 
mists, and given us a practical treatise on the means 
of procuring and preserving a healthy skin. When 
we remember that to this end we erect and pre- 
serve dwellings and manufacture clothing—a large 
proportion of the labors of the community having 
that for its object, it being in importance second 
only to supplying us with food, (if in the wonder- 
ful economy of nature, any one part can be said to 
be only secondary)—we conclude that we can 
scarcely overrate the value of such researches as 
those of Mr. Wilson, and the practical lessons he 
has successfully deduced from them.—Jerrold’s 
Magazine. 


LIFTING WATER BY STEAM. 

One of the boldest applications of steam power 
to which our experimenting age has given trial, is 
detailed ina late number of the New-York Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

The three cities of Haarlem, Leyden and Amster- 
dam in Holland, are situated upon the different sides 
ofa lake which covers about 45,000 acres of ground, 
and which has an average depth of 13 feet below 
low water mark. This lake, when agitated by 
high winds, has often effected immense destruction 
of property in the lower parts of the cities spoken 
of; and the attention ofthe Dutch government has 
been for along time directed to the search for some 
feasible mode of preventing these losses. 





With this view it has undertaken the drainage of 
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the. lake. The difficulties attending this will be 
readily appreciated when its situation is under- 


“A canal has been cut round the Jake to isolate 
it from the neighboring waters, and to afford the 
means of navigation to the enormous traffic which 
has hitherto passed over the lake. 

The water of the lake has no natural outfall, 
being below the lowest practicable point of sluice- 
age. The area of water enclosed by the canal is 
rather more than 70 square miles, and the quantity 
to be lifted by mechanical means, including rain 
water and springs, leakage, &c., during the time of 
drainage, is estimated at probably 1,000,000,000 
tons. 

‘¢In determining the motive power to be em- 
ployed, two points were to be kept in view: first, 
the cost of evacuating the lake; secondly, the cost 
of annual drainage—for, when once drained, the 
site of the lake can only be kept dry by mechani- 
calpower. The annual drainage will probably 
amount to 54,000,000 tons of water, to be lifted 
onan average 16 feet; but it may occur that as 
much as 35 millions of that amount must be dis- 
charged in one month. 

‘With the exception of a few small steam 
engines, the wind has hitherto been the motive 
power employed to work the hydraulic machines 
used in the Netherlands to keep the country dry. 
And the power of 12,000 wind-mills, having an 
aggregate average power of 60,000 horses, is re- 
quired to prevent two-thirds of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands from returning to the state of 
morass and lake, from which the indomitable en- 
ergy and perseverance of the Dutch people have 
rescued what is now the most fertile country in 


“The Harlemmer Meer Commissioners were 
convincedthat the old means must be put aside, 
and new ones adopted to suit the magnitude and 
peculiarities of their work. Accordingly, they 
determined to erect three gigantic steam engines 
from the designs of their engineers, Messrs. Jo- 
seph Gibbs and Arthur Dean, of London, of a pe- 
culiar construction. 

‘¢ The first of these engines, called the Leegh- 
water, was completed last year, and has been ex- 
perimentally worked during several months. The 
result has been most satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioners—the consumption of coa}] has been re- 
duced to two anda half pounds per horse power, 
per hour, or one-sixth part only of the average; 
consumption of the ordinary draining engines; nor 
has the performance of the engine, as regards the 
quantity of water lifted, been less successful; it 
will raise 112 tons of water 10 feet high, at each 
stroke, and is capable of discharging 1,000,000 
tons in 254 hours. 

“The engine house isa circular tower, on the 
walls of which are arranged 11 large cast-iron 
balance beams, which radiate from the centre of 
the engine. Their inner ends, furnished with rol- 
lers, are brought under the circular body of the 
great cap, and their outer ends are connected to 
the pistons of 11 pumps of 63 inches diameter 
each; the stroke of both ends is 10 feet; and the 
discharge of water from the pumps 66 cubic me- 
tres, or tons, per stroke. 
 “ Two other engines of equal size and power! 
are now being constructed by Messrs. Harvey, of 
Hayle, and Messrs. Fox & Co., of Perran, in Corn- 
wall, who also manufactured the Leeghwater. No’ 
higher encomium can be passed upon those estab- 
lishments than the simple fact of their being en. ! 
teusted with the manufacture of these, the three! 
largest engines in the world. 


‘* The united action of the three engines will} 












diseharge about 2,800,000 tons of water per 24 
hours; and, allowing for contingencies, the lake 
will be pumped out in about 400 days, at a total eost, 
including the price of the engines, buildings, &c., 
not exceeding £140,000. By the old system of 
steam engines the cost would have exceeded 
£240,000; and to do the same work in four years 
by wind, would require 114 first rate wind-mills at 
a cost of £308,000. The annual cost of keeping 
the lake drained by wind would have been £6,100; 


by the old system of steam engines, £10,000; and. 


by the improved system but £4,500.”—[Prairie 
Farmer. : 





THE BOOT-BLACK AND THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT. 

Some scbre of years since, the President of a 
well-known College in Kentucky, was one morn- 
ing, while sitting in his study, astonished by the 
entrance of a singular visitor. 

The visitor was a boy of some seventeen years 
of age, rough and uncouth in,his appearance; 
dressed! in his course homespun, with thick clumsy 
shoes on his feet, an old tattered. hat, jn hie head,. 
surmounting a mass of uncombed hair, which re- 
vealed swarthy and sun-burnt features, marked by 
eyes quick and sparkling, but vacant and inex- 
pressive from the want of education. The whole 
appearance of the youth was that of an untaught— 
uncultivated ploughboy. 

The President, an affable and venerable man, in- 
quired into the business of the person who stood 
before him... 

“If you please, sir,” said the ploughboy, with 
all the hesitancy of an uneducated rustic, ‘if you 
please, sir, ’dlike to get some larnin. I heard 
you had acollege in these parts, and I thought if I 
woukl work a spell for you, you would help me 
now and then in getting an education.” 

‘Well, my young friend,” replied the President, 
*¢T searcely can see any way in which you might 
be useful tous, The request is something singu- 
lar-——” 

“Why I can bring water, cut wood, or black 
your boots,” interrupted the boy, his eyes bright- 
ening in his earnestness. ‘‘I want to get an edu- 
cation—I want to make something of myself, I 
don’t keer how hard I work only so as to get an. 
education. I want——” 

He paused at a loss of words to express his ideas. 
But there was a language in the expressive lip, 
and glancing eye; there was a language in his 
manner, in the tone in which the words were spoken 
that appealed at once to the Professor's feelings. 

He determined to try the sincerity of the youth. 

“Tam afraid, my young friend, that I can do 
nothing for you. I would like to assist you, but I 
can see no way in which you can be useful to usat 
present.” 

The President resumed his book.—In a moment 
he glanced at the ploughboy, who, silent and mute, 
stood holding the handle of the door. He fingered 
his rough hat confusedly with one hand—his eyes 
were downcast, and his upper lip quivered and 
trembled as though he was endeavoring to repress: 
strong and sudden feelings of intense disappoint- 
ment. A tear emerging from his downcast eyelid, 
rolled over the sunburnt cheek, and with a quick, 
nervous action, the ploughboy raised his toil-har- 
dened hand, and brushed away the sign of regret. 

He made a well meant but awkward mark of 
Obeisance and opened the door, and had one foot 
across the threshold, when the President called him 
back. 

The ploughboy was in afew minutes hired as 
man-of-all-work, and boot-black to the 
College. 
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The next scene which we give the reader was in | 
a new and magnificent church, rich with the beat- | 
ties of architecture, and thronged by an immense | 
crowd, who listened in deathlike stillness to the! 
burning eloquence of the minister of Heaven, ' 
who delivered the mission of his master from the: 
altar. - 

The speaker was a man in the full glow of mid- | 
die , of striking and impressive appearance, 
piercing and intellectual eye, and high intelligent 
forehead. | 

Every eye is fixed on him—every lip is hushed, | 
and every ear, with nervous intensity, drinks in’ 
the eloquent teaching of the orator. 

Who in all that throng would recognize in the! 
famei, the learned, the eloquent President of 








Use Correct Language in Conversation, 
The tendency to contract words in conversation 
has not escaped the attention of the best writers 
on language. It obtains, not only among those 
who are ignorant of the structure of sentences 
and the relation of words to each other; but also 
in circles that aim at a correct and elegant use of 


‘\language. The use of clipped words and cant ex- 


| pressions always mars the beauty of conversation, 
| however much it may be enriched by sound thought 
and sparkling wit. This fact must be conceded by 
all, for no person ever listened to the conversation 
of those who employ a correct and elegant dic- 
tion, without feeling that there is true eloquence 
in the colloquial use of pure language. 

When we reflect upon the pleasure and useful- 





|| ness conversation bestows upon society, it will re- 


Lae 


College, Pennsylvania, the humble boot-black of | quire no argument to convince parents and teach- 
——— College in Kentucky ?— [Student and Young | ers of their obligations to insist upon a correct and 
Tutor. || chaste use of language in the conversation of the 
\!young. Their Own example, should teach a 





Tue Boy THAT BECAME A GREAT MAN.—About | “ graceful, elegant aad profitable conversation.” ° 


one hundred years ago, a little boy by the name of!| Children are very apt in acquiring those expres- 
Patrick, lived in Studley, Hanover county, Virginia. |! sions which the low-bred make for the purpose of 
During his boyhooi his parents sent him toschool || exciting merriment among the lovers of “low 


where he learned to read. He was not a very;| wit.” A circus clown may do more injury to the 


smart boy, and no one knew until he became a/ 
man that he had a great mind. When he was fif- | 
teen years old, he went to a store and learned to 
sell goods. The next year he became a merchant, | 
but soon failed. When he was eighteen, he mar- | 
ried and went to live on a farm. He was soon) 
tired of farming and turned merchant, but failed | 


colloquial education of the young than can be re- 


The cant phrases and threadbare witticisms which 
obtain, even in well educated and, in other respects 
refined circles, should be carefully avoided. It is 
the positive duty of every parent and teacher to 
improve every opportunity of guarding the child- 





again, and became very poor. Yet he did not de- | 
spair as some people do, but was cheerful and de- || 
termined to do something else. Next he studied || 
law, and when he was twenty-four years old, John 


ren they are traming up, against the cultivation 
of a taste that will allow the use of such coarse 
vulgarisms. A style of conversation which will 
instruct and charm the listener is indeed an accom- 


Randolph gave him license to practice. Three '| plishment, which can be valued only by an esti- 
years after this a very important case at law, about || mate of the uses and pleasures of the most refined 


paying the clergy with tobacco, was to be tried. 
The people employed Patrick to attend to the suit, || 


after it had been given up by Mr. Lewis, an emi- || 


nent lawyer. 
and when Patrick first arcse he was very awkward |} 
and spoke badly, but his style became more grace. | 
ful and increasing in force and grandeur, he fin- | 
ished so well that he gained the cause. 

The people were so delighted, that @s soon as}! 





social intercourse. 
Many persons, who write the English language 
correctly and elegantly, make use of ungrammati- 


The court-house was full of people, || cal valgarisms in their conversation and public 
jspeeches. [tisnot uncommon to meet with teach- 


ers who pride themselves upon their knowledge 
of grammar, who exhibit a great degree of criti- 


\| cal acumen in analyzing the language of others, 


and who at the same moment in which they are 


paired by years of close watchfulness and study. ° 


the verdict was pronounced, they seized Patrick, || pointing out the faults in written language, mur- 
bore him out of the court-house and raising him || der the “ King’s English” in the most barbarous 
on their shoulders, carried him around the yard in'| manner. How often do we hear, in the school 
triumph. While he was speaking his father forgot || room, such words as Aain’t, can’t, and the like, 
where he was, and tears of joy ran down his|| fall from the lips of a teacher. These vulgarisms 
cheeks. This was his firat great speech. The |! should never be tolerated in the place of instruc- 
next year he went to the capital of the colony and i tion, much less be uttered by the teacher. The 
made another speech; and the year following, | habit of using them when a school boy, will cling 
the people sent him to help make laws, where he met |, to the man who has moved for years in the most 
George Washington, of whom you all have heard. | polished society. When ungrammatical expressions 
There he spoke against the stamp act, a law made!| or clipped words are used among our most distin- 
by the people of England, imposing taxes on the || guished statesmen, our attention Is at once exci- 
Americans. This was his first great effort in favor |' ted, and we wonder that men so eminent will make 
of American liberty. He made many other speech- || use of such inelegancies. We do not stop to think 
es, but I will mention only one more, that was'|of the slavery imposed by the improper habits of 
made at Richmond, Virginia. A part of it no!| the schoolboy, or of the school master’s stamp yet 
doubt you have read. He closed by saying, ‘I | visible upon the distinguished person who would 
know not what course others may take, but as for!) feel keenly mortified were he to detect his own 
me, give Me LIBERTY, or give me DEATH.” He'| vulgarisms, which rob his best efforts of their 
lived many years after this, and died in Virginia'| most pleasurable effects. 

on the sixth day of Jure, 1799. || When we heard a distinguished scholar, whose 


Do my young readers know who this boy was, | 
that became so great a man? I hope you will de-, 
sire to know more about him, and read a book | 


which I think is in your school library, called! 


opportunities for observation at home and abroad 
have not been few nor misimproved, remark on’ 
| the floor of the Assembly Chamber, that “no 
where is there more general diffusion of knowl- 


*Wirt’s Lire or Patrick HENRY.—[Student and'| edge among the people—no where do the, mass 
\| speak the language of the country in more purity 

than in Western New-York; we could not help 
| placing the compliment tothe credit of the teach- 


Young Tutor. 
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ers who have stood at the head of our common 
schools and academies.—[T'eacher’s Advocate. 





LIBERTY.—We like Burke’s ideas of liberty. 
He says :—‘*Men are qualified for civil liberty, in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put chains | 
upon their own appetites; in proportion as their 
love of justice is above their rapacity; in propor- 
tion as their soundness and sobriety of understand- 


ing is above their vanity and presumption; in: 
proportion as they are more disposed to listen tothe | 


counsels of the wise and good, in preference to 
the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist, un- 
less a comrolling power upon the will and appe-. 
tite are placed somewhere; and the less of it there 
is within, the more there must be without, It is |! 
ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that! 
men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Pas- | 
sions forge their fetters.”’ 





_WALKING.—Walking is good; not merely step-_ 
ping from shop to shop or from neighbor to neigh- || 


bor, but stretching out into the country, to the 
freshest fields and highest ridges, and quiet lanes. 


However sullen the imagination may have been |; 
among its griefs at home, here it cheers up and: 


smiles. However listlessthe limbs may have been 
sustaining a too heavy heart, here they are braced, 


and the lagging gait becomes buoyant again. How. | 
ever perverse toe memory may have been in pre. . 


senting all that was agonizing, and insisting only | 
on what cannot be retrieved, here it is at first dis- 


regarded, and then it sleeps; and the sleep of the}! 


memory is the day in Paradise to the unhappy. | 


The mere breathing of the cool wind on the face i 


of the commonest highway is rest and comfort, | 
which must be felt at such times to bé believed. 





Goop Socrety.—The following article, from 
the Portland Tribune and Bulletin, is well worthy | 
the perusal of every young man. 

‘¢ It should be the aim of young men to go into, 

good society, we mean not the rich, the proud and 
fashionable. but the society of the wise, the jntel- | 
ligent and the good. Where you find men that | 
know more than you do and from whose conver- 
sation you can gather information, it is always safe | 
to be found. It has broken down many a man, by | 
associating with the low and vulgar—where the) 





A Srupiovs Boy.—De La Grange, born at Paris 
'in 1738, was the son of very poor parents His 
| extreme desire for instruction induced his father 
| ito send him to the free lectures of colleges, A small 

|piece of bread which he took with him in the 
‘morning was his only food until evening. As it 
|| was far from home, he spent the intervals between 
| recitations in an alley or under the porch of a 
|,echurch, where he studied, seated on the stair steps. 
A professor, who had observed him two or three 
‘times, asked the reason of this singular proceed- 
| ing, and with much difficulty drew from him the 
| secret of his parent's poverty. The professor, 
moved by the zeal of this poor child, obtained for 
him a Bourse—i. e., a scholarship founded by go- 
vernment for the support of talented students, but 
wanting means to pursue their studies. La Grange 
desery ei this favor; he made rapid progress, and 
| became a man well instructed. He distinguished 
| himself by a translation of Lucretius, and another, 
of the Works of Seneca, the Philosopher. He 
| died in his thirty-seventh year, respected for his 
|, talents and his character.—[Student and Young 
|| Tutor. 





To THE Boys.—Seven classes of company to be 
| avoided. 

1. Those who ridicule their parents or disobey 
their commands. 

2. Those who profane the Sabbath or scoff at 
' religion. 

3. Those who use profane or filthy language. 

4. Those who are unfaithful, play truant, and 
‘waste their time in idleness. 

5. Those that are ofa quarrelsome temper and 
{are apt to get into difficulty with others. 
i| 6. Those who are addicted to lying and stealing. 
i 7. Those who are ef a cruel disposition; who 
' take pleasure in torturing and maiming animals 
and insects, robbing birds of their young, &e. 
|| All these classes of companions are to be avoid- 
‘'ed; for if you associate with them, they will soon 
make you like themselves. 
Under all circumstances there is but one honest 
|;course; and that is to do right and irust the con- 
sequences to Divine Providence, ‘* Duties are 
ours—events are God's.” Policy, with all her 
| cunning, can devise no rule so safe, salutary and 
|| effective, as thrs simple maxim. 


| 
' 








ribald song was inculcated—and the indecent story || 
to excite laughter, or influence the bad passions. | Jusricr.—A young Wolf,who had run away from 
Lord Clarendon attributed his success and happi-||his post in an action with the troops of Duke Leo- 
ness in life, to associating with persons more learn- || pard,was brought up before the judgment seat of his 
ed and virtuous than himself. If you wish to be}! | Majesty, the Lion, and condemned by the angry 
wise and respected—if you desire happiness and |! monarch to receive twelve blows, and to lose one 
not misery, we advise you to associate with the \of his ears. 

intelligent and the good. Strive for moral excel- | «That for me?” cried the culprit, and knelt 
lence and strict integrity, and you will never be|' down before him—* for me whose father once 
found in the sinks of pollution or on the benches] saved thy crown and life ina perilous rebellion, 
of retailers and gamblers. Once habituate your- |! and was raised to the highest rank in the realm for 
selves to a virtuous course—once secure a love for | '| his good conduct!" 


good society, and no punishment would be greater |; is You are right,”’ said King Lion, smiling, “the 
than by accident to be obliged for halfaday to as- 'l aon of sueh a father deserves to be distinguished 
sociate with the low and vulgar. I from other criminals; so let him have four-and- 





twenty blows, and lose both his ears.” 

A grandson of the late Billy Gray is in the Poor There are different ideas of justice in both the 
House in Dorches'er, notwithstanding the great’, human and brute kingdom. 
wealth in the family. What is the use of a man’s | 
laying up vast wealth for his posterity? Thecun-| “Since human knowlédge is so much more ex- 
ning and strong among them will have no need of | tensive than the opportunity of individuals for ac- 
it. The simple and weak will soon be cheated |; quiring it, it becomes of the greatest importance 
out of their share. We advise rich people rather | '' 0 to economise the opportunity, as to make it 
to use their wealth in reforming society so that | subservient to the acquisition of as large and as 
nobody shall be poor and miserable. fl valuable a portion as we can. It is not enough to 

| show that a given branch of education is useful; 








** Many wish thatthe tree may be felled, who!! | you must show that il is the most useful that can 
\) , be seleeted.“"—{ Dymond. 


hope to gather chips by the fall.” 
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Publishers and Booksellers, No. 23 Minor St., Philadelphia, publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH 
Dictionary. 2 vols, quarto, pp. 2300. Originally pub- 
lished as a part of that highly scientific work, the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana. !rice $12. 

“A Dictionary such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”— London Quarterly Review. 
DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXI- 

con. Revised and enlarged. By Robert B. Patton. 

Professor of Ancient Languages, in the College of 

New Jersey, with the assistance of J. Addison Alex- 

ander, D. D., of the Theological Seminary, at Piince- 
my N.J. 1 vol. octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, 

4. 

‘fhe quick sales of so many large editions of this 

Lexicon, is the best evidence ‘ie publishers could desire 

of its acceptableness to scho!:rs generally, 


FLEMING AND TIBBIN’s FRENCH AND ENG- 
lish Dictionary. An entirely new and complete 
French and English and Engli-h and French Diction- 
ary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages. 
By Professor Fleming, Professor of English in the 
College of Louis le Grand, and Professor Tibbins, au- 
thor of several Lexigraphical Works; with important 
additions, by Charles Picot, Esq , Professor of French 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, 
Esq., member of the American Philosophical Society, 
&c., &c. Price, fine sheep $4. 

- FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Abridged and adapted to the use of Academies and 
Schools. By Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dob- 
son, Esq. pp. 724, 12mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 

NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION. 
ary. Abridged. l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 

WALKER'’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Oc- 
tavo, gp 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edi- 
tion, $i 25. 

KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY ; 
or, adescription of the Starry Heavens. Designed 

‘5 use of Schools and Academies, accompanied 
by sn Auas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, 

wing the places of the principal Stars, Clusters, 
and Nebule. Fourth edition. Price $125. “ 
This work is highly recommended by Professors Olm- 
sted, Loomis and Walker, as we'll as by many of the first 
teachers in the United States who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATU- 
ral Philosophy, divested’ of Mathematical Formulz ; 
being a practical and lucid introduction to the study of 
the Sciences. Desiyned for the use of Schools and 
Academies, Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 
75 cents. 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been introduced into many of the best pchools 
and academies. 


——— FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY;; being an 
introduction to the Science of Life, written in popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Cominon Schco!s, 
Academies and general readers. Sixth edition, en- 
larged and illustrated by engravings. Frice, sheep, $1. 

SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAM- 
mar. English Grammar on the Productive System— 
a method of instruction recertly adopted in Germany 
and Switzerland—designed for Scnvols and Acade- 
mies. Price 34 cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on this subject, 
that have from time to time appeared since this was first 
published, the demand fer Smith’s Grammar has steadily 
increased, and it now has the approbation of nearly hai! 
the teachers in the United States. 

HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POE. 
try. 1 vol. pp. 384. Price 73 cents. 

——— CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp. 384. 
Price 75 cents, : 
Consisting of setections from distinguished English: 
and American authors, from Chaucer to the present 
day ; the whole arranged in chronological order, with 
biographical and critical remarks, Sold separately. 
These reading hooks have already passed throuzh four 

large editions, and are now extensively introduced, 











—— BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTI- 
tution of the United States, in the form of questions 
and answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 
12mo. Price 34 cents. 

This work 1s recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 

Judges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 


——— ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
principles and uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

‘Ten thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HIS- 
tory. A geveral history for the use of High Schools, 
‘ oung Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies an: Common 
Schools. Illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo. pp. 
304. 75 cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most sne- 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our schools and academies that has ever been mad+. 
Upwards of 100,00 copies of this work have heen sold. 
ANGELL’S (OLIVER) SERIES OF READING 

Books. 

—— READER NO.1, ORCHILD'S FIRST BOOK, 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such, 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com- 
mences putting the letters together into syllables; the 
exercise of apelling and reading being simultaneous. 
Toe same syllables and Words whjch form the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. 
It is believed that by this arrangement the greatest dif- 
ficulty which children usua'ly experience in learhing 
to read. is removed. 

READER NO. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND 
Book. ‘This is a continuation of the first number, con- 
taining easy Reading Lessuns, most of which are 
— stories, designed to interest the mind of the 
earner, and afford instruction. Spelling Lessons con- 
sisting of words from the Reading Lessons, precede 
every Reading Lesson. 

—— READER NO 3, ORCHILD'S THIRD BOOK, 
This is a gradual advance from the second number, 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged on 
the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the 
reader on what he has read. 


——READER NO. 4. A gradual advance from the 

‘third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling 
Book, and containing « variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter. 

———READER NO. 5. A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons 
and Definitions adapted te each reading section, ’ 

READER NO. 6, OR SELECT READER. 
Being a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, 
which ean scarcely fail to interest the mind, improve 
the heart, and inform the understanding ; accompanied 
with an explanatory key, containing much useful infor- 
mation ; and a large colieétion of verbal distinctions, 
with illustrations. Designed as a reading book for the 
highest classes in Academies and Schools. ‘The whole 
forming a series of interesting, useful and economical 
school beoks. These six volumes, compiled by Oliver 
Angell, comprise a series which is bing dacoks more 
siutable forthe purposes for which they are designed, 
than any previous publications; und they are more 
popular among those who have the direction of educas 
tion than any ever pre pared in this country. 

COMSTOCK'S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION. Asys- 
tem of Elocution, with special reference “to Gesture, 
to the treatment of Stammering and Defective Articu- 
lation, comprising numerous Diagrams and Eagraved 
Figures, illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep— 
price SL. ; 

“PHONETIC READER, in both the old and 
new Aipabet Sheep—pnice $1. 


PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 














with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. 
Sheep—$l. 

—— PHONOLCGY. Part |—25cents. 

I> The above works are for sale by the Booksellers throughout the State of New-York. 








TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD 


SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 


Published and for sale by GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., Philadelphia, and L. 


W. HALL, Syracuse, N. Y., and D. 


M. DEWEY, Rochester, and for sale ° 


by the Albany and New-York Booksellers. 


' For sale as above, 
viene eee, epemee FOR BEGIN- 
S. 





1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, 45cuts. 

2. Elements of Mammalogy, 75 

3. Elements of Ornithology, 84 

4. Elements of Herpetology and Ichthyology, 66 

5. Elements of Conchology, 119 

6. Elements of Entomology, 91 

7. Elements of Botany, 194 

8. Elements of Geology, 300 

*,* The above is considered one of the most valuable 
contributions to the cause of education which has ever 
been published in this country. 

Each book of the series is complete in itself, and has a 
full glossary appended. The illustrations are numerously 
and beautifully executed. 

Teachers are requested to call and examine these works 
before selecting for their schools any book on Natural His- 
tory, these being very cheap, and having been approved by 
distinguished and seientific men. a 

‘*] have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s publication— 
*Elements of Geology,’— from the text of Beudant, Mil- 
mer, Edwards & Achille, Compte. 

“*T think this an excellent work —condensed, lucid, 
exact, and comprehensive—a sufe guide for the pupil, 
and a useful review for the teacher. The illustrations} 
are numerous and exact. (Signed) B. Sitiiman. 

Yale College. Dec 19, 1845.” . 

The above valuable series of books have been introdu- 
ced into many of the public and private schools of New- 
York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, &c. &c., and are pronounced by all, 
among the most valuable series ever issued from the 


American press. . 

Grimshaw’s History of England, bound 
“6 Questions to do, stitched 

- Key to do, stitched 

- History of Rome, bound 
= Questions to do, stitched 
«Key to do, stitched 

as History of the United States, bound 

oa Questions to do, stitched 

i Key to do, stitched 

ep History of Greece, bound 

= Questions to do, stitched 

“ Key to do, stitched 

+6 History of France, bound 

- Keys and Questions to do, stitched 

“a History of Napoleon, bound 


bd Keys and Questions to do, stitched 

GRIMSHAW’S LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEXICON, and Parlor Companion: containing nearly 
‘every word in the English language, and exhibiting the 
plurals of nouns and the participles of verbs, being also 

rticularly adapted to the use of Academies and schools. 

3y} William Grimshaw, Esq., author of the above histo- 
ries. 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking 
of these Histories, observes, that —‘‘ Among the elemen- 
tary books of American History, we do not remember to) 
have seen any one more deserving approbation than Mr. 
Grimshaw’s History of the United States. It is a small 





materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacrificed to brevity. 

‘*The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved, and 
the author’s reflections are frequently such as make the 
facts more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to ob- 
serve causes and consequences which might otherwise be 
overlooked. — As a school book, it may be justly recom- 
mended. 

‘« What has been said of this volume, will apply gene- 
rally to his other historical works. They are each nearly 
of the same size as the one just noticed, and designed 
for the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools.” 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well 
digested tables of questioning, for the benefit of pupils, 
and also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of 
teachers. 

[Teachers generally, who have examined Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s Histories of the United States and England, and 
improved editions of Goldsmith's Greece and Rome, have 
given them a decided preference to any other Histories in 
use as school books, and any person who will examine 
them, will find about one thousand errors in each correc- 
ted; and teachers ordering these works, will do well to 
say, ‘‘Grimshaw’s Improved Editions.” 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY — in which the elements of that science are fami- 
liarly explained. Illustrated with plates. By the author 
of ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. With considera- 
ble additions, corrections and improvements in the body 
of the work, appropriate questions and a glossary. By 
Dr. Thomas P. Jones. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY —in which 
the elements of that science are familiarly explained and 
illustrated by experiments and engravings on wood: 
From the last London edition, in which all the late dis- 
coveries and improvements are brought up to the present 
time, by Dr. Thomas P. Jones. 

The learned and distinguished Professors Silliman and 
Bigelow, speaking of these works, observe — ‘* They are 
satisfied that the works contain the fundamental principles 
and truths of the sciences, expressed in a clear, intelligi- 
ble, and interesting manner, and that the present editions 
are decidedly more valuable than any preceding one. The 
high character of the author, as a Jecturer, and a man of 
science, will, we doubt not, secure for these works the 
good opinion of the public, and cause their extensive 
adoption among seminaries and students.” 

Teachers in ordering would do well to say, “ Jones’ 
wee Editions.” 

MILEY’S ARITHMETIC & KEY, &c. Grigg & 
Ellivtt’s new series of Common School Readers. Nos. 1, 
2,3 and 4, : 

BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY of Animals, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, illustrated with nu- 
merous and beautiful engravings. By John Bigland, au- 
thor of a ‘* View of the Word,” “ Letters on Universal 
History,” &c. Comjlete in one vol, 12 mo. 

This work is particularly adapted for the use of Schools 
and families, forming the most elegant written and com- 
plete work on the subject of Natural History ever pub- 
lished, and is worthy of the special attention of the 
Teachers of all our schools and academies. 

THE BEAUTIES OF HISTORY, for the use of fa- 
milies and schools, with questions. By L. M. Stretch. 





volume, and a great deal of matter is brought into a nar- 
row space ; but the author has succeeded so well in the 
construction of his periods, and the arrangement of his | 


_ The Publishers invite all the Teachers who have the 
interest of their pupils at heart, to examine their valuable 
series of school books before introducing any others. 





A New System or Mopern GeocrapHy 


, for the use of Schools, &c., in one vol. 12 


mo. by R. M. Smith, Principal of the Warren Green Academy, Warrenton, Va., is just 
published ; and all who have examined it pronounce it an improvement upon all other 
jan-2t 


works published, and in use on this subject. 
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THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Brought up to 1827. 





LEA AND BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 


A POPULAR DICTIONARY 


OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, POLITICS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
IN FOURTEEN LARGE © >?AVO VOLUMES OF OVER SIX HUNDRED DOUBLE COLUMNED PAGES EACH. 


For Sale very low in various Styles of Binding. 


During the fifteen years in which this work has been before the public, it has attained a very high character as a 
CYCLOPZDIA FOR DAILY REFERENCE, containing in a comparatively moderate space, a vast quantity 
of information which is scarcely to be met with elsewhere, and of the exact kind which is wanted in the daily ex- 
Sone of conversation and reading. It has also a recommendation shared by no other work of the kind now before 

e public, in being an American book. The namerous American Biographies, Accounts of American Inventions 
and Discoveries, ferences to our Political Institutions, and the general adaptation of the whole to our own pe- 
culiar habits and modes of thought, peculiarly adapt it for readers in this county. From these causes it is 
especially suited for all DISTRICT SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES, in some of which it has 
been tried with great satisfaction. It fulfils, to a greater extent than perhaps any similar work, the requirements for 
these Institu'ions, presenting, in a small compass and price, the materials of a tibrary, and furnishing a book for 
every day use and reference, indispensable to those removed from the large public collections. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the originad thirteen volumes of the ENCYCLOPACDIA AMERICANA 
were published, to bring it up to the preseat day, with a history of that period, at the request of numerous subecri- 
bers, the publishers have just issued aSU PPLEMENTARY VOLUME, (THE FOURTEENTH) bringing the 
‘work up to on Jove 1647. Edited by HENRY VETHAKE, L. L. D., Vice-Provost and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Pennsylvania, Author of “A Treatise on Political Economy.” In one large octavo vol- 
ume of over Six Hundred and Fifty double column pages. - 

The numerous subscribers who have been waiting the completion of this volume can now perfect their sets, and 
all who want A REGISTER OF THE EVENTS OF THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS, FOR THE WHOLE 
WORLD, can obtain this volume separatety, price Two Dollars, uncutin cloth,or Two Doilars and Fifty cents im 
leather, to match the styles in which the Publishers have been selling sets. 

_ Subscribers in the large cities can be supplied on application to any ofthe principal Bookstores ; and persons re- 
siding in the country can have their seta matched by sending a volume in charge of friends visiting the city. 

Complete sets furnished at very low prices in various bindings. 

“The publishers of the Encyclopsdia Americana conferred an obligation on the public when, fourteen years ago, 

issued the thirteen volumes from their press. They contained a wonderful amount of information uponalmost 
every subject which would be likely to occupy public attention, or be the tleme of conversation in the private circle. 
Whatever one would wish to inquire about, it seemed only necessary to dip into the Envyclopedia Americana, and 
there the outline, at least, would be found, and reference made to those works which treat at large upon the subject. 
It was not strange, therefore, that the work was popular. Butin fourteen years great events occur. The last four- 
teen years have n futl of them, and great discoveries have been made in the sciences and the arts ; and great men 
have, by death, commended their names and deeds to the fidelity of the biographer, so that the Encyclopaedia that 
approached perfection in 1832, might fall considerably behind in 1846. To bring up the work, and keep it at the 
present point, has been a task assumed by Professor Vethake, of the Pennsylvania University, a gentlemen entirel 
competent to such an undertaking ; and with a disposition to do a good work, he has supplied a supplementary vol- 
ume to the main work corresponding in size and arrangements therewith, and becoming indeed, a fourteenth volume. 
The author has been exceedingly industrious, and very fortunate in discuvering and selecting materials, usin all 
that Germany has presented, and resorting to every species of information of events connected with the plan of the 
work, since the publication of the thirteen volumes. He has continued articles that were commenced in that work, 
and added new articles upon science, biography, history anil geography, so as to make the present volume a neces- 
Sary vy eer a in completing facts to the other. The publishers deserve the thanks of the readers of the volume 
for the handsome type and clear white paper they have used in the publication."—U. S. Gazette. : 

“‘ This volume is worth owning, by itself a most convenient and reliable compend of recent tos, Beale 
Statistics, &c., The entire work forms the cheapest and probably now the most desirable Encyclopedia publishe 
for popular use.”"—N. Y. Tribune. ‘ é 

* The Conversations Lexikon (Encyclopedia Americana) has become a household book in all the intelligent fam- 
ilies in America, and is undoubtedly the best depository of biographical, historical, geographical and political infor- 
mation of that kind which discriminating readers require.”"—Silliman’s Journal. : 

“ This volume of the Encyclopedia is « Westmiuster AbLey of American reputation. What names are on this 
roll since 1833!"—N. Y. Literary World. “er 

‘¢ The work to which this volume forms a supplement, is one of the most impertant contributions that has 
ever been made to the literature of our country. Besides condensing into a comparatively narrow com- 

the substance of larger works of the same kind, which have preceded it, it contains a vast amount of 
information that is not elsewhere to be found, and is distinguished, not less for its admirable arrangement, 
than for the variety of subjects of which it treats. The present volume, which is edited by one of the most 
distinguished scholars of our country, is worthy to follow in the train of those which have preceded it. It 
is a remarkable felicitous condensation of the more recent improvements in science and the arts, besides 
forming a very important addition to the department of Biography, the general progress of society, &e., 
&ec.”—Albany Argus. 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND!: 


CHAMBERS’S,CYCLOPADIA 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the earliest to the present tine. Connected by a Critical 
aud Biographical History. 


Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo volumes of seven 
‘ hundred pages each, double-column letter-press; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Cyclopaxiia of English Literature now presented to the 
American public originated in adesire to supply the great 
body of the people with a fun! of reading derived from the 


uctions of the most talented and the most elegant writers | 


in the English language. It is hoped hereby to supplant, in 
a aneasure, the frivolous and corrupting productions with 


which the community is flooded, and to substitute for them | 
the pith and marrow of substantial English literature; some- | 


thing that shall prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate the 
taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 


The design has been admirably executed, by the selection | 


| a glance at the work without being struck with its beauty 
j and cheapness. Itis in fact A WHOLE ENGLISH LIBRARY 
FUSED DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished as the au- 

| thor of several historical works connected with Scotland, ang 
| as joint editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in Eng- 
| land, it may be stated that more than forty thousand copies 
| have been sold in less than three years ; and this almost without 
advertising or being indebted to any notice in the literary 
| Reviews. 


and concentration of the most exquisite productions of Englis! | Ube ; Se . . 
intellect from the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those The publication of the American edition, commencing with 
ofthe present day. The series of authors commences with | December, will be continued two numbers each month, un- 
land and Chaucer, and is continnous down to our time. | ti! the whole work is completed. Persons remitting Four Dol- 
We have specimens of their best writing headed in the sev- | 78, can receive the work promptly by mail or otherwise, as 
eral depar ts, by Ch , Shakspeare, Milton,—by More, | #000 a8 published. Booksellers and Agents supplied on the 
Bacon, Locke,—by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow,—by Addison, | 9st liberal terms. 
Johnson, Goldsmith,—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in | 1G> The publisher of any respectable paper er periodical, who 
a_ biographical and critical history of the literature itself. | twill give this notice TAREE INSERTIONS, and send us the papers 
The whole is embellished with splendid wood engravings of | containing it, shall be entitled to the work complete. The num- 
the heads of the principal authors, and of interesting events | bers will be forwarded per mail, usless otherwise directed as they 
eonnected with their history and writings. No one can give are issued from the press. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 





For sale by 








DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 
IN SIX VOLUMES. ma 


REPARED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, as introductory to the advanced course of Ma- 
thematics, now in use, in most of our colleges throughout the United States. 


1. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
2. School Arithmetic, [Key separate.] 
3. University Arithmetic. [Key separate.] 
4. Drawing and Mensuration. 
5. Elementary Algebra. [Key separate.] 
6. Elementary Geometry. ‘ 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 51 John street, New-York. 


The Publishers append the following as one of the numerous recommendations they are constantly 
receiving from our most eminent Teachers: 


From President Ransom, of Norwich University. 


«s These works supply what every Teacher has long felt the want of—a connected chain of mathe- 
matical reasoning, in appropriate text-books, from the simplest elements of numbers, to the most pro- 
found Analysis. 

It is fortunate for science, as well as of immense pecuniary importance to the country, that the task 
of this arrangement has fallen into hands so able to do the subject justice. 

The “ First Lessons in Arithmetic;” the <‘ Arithmetic,” and the University Arithmetic,” present 
a beautiful series of plain and dependent propositions, which exhaust the whole science of numbers, 
and leave nothing to be desired—while the “Elements of Algebra” and ‘‘ Geometry,” lead on easily 
and surely, to the most abstruse investigations. Every step taken with these works is so much gained, 


—no vague, loose, or false ideas, are imposed upon the learner—unfortunately as much cannot be said. 


of a large portion of the Elementary works found in the country. 

The elements of ‘‘ Drawing and Mensuration,” cannot fail to be a most acceptable and valuable ac- 
quisition to our schools—such a work has long been a desideratum. 

That these works will soon be to ourcommon schools, what Professor Davies’ higher mathematics are 
to our Colleges and Universities—“ The Text-Books—I have not a doubt, 

(Signed) T. B. RANSOM, 
President of Norwich Universtty, Vermont. 
Norwich, November 24, 1846. 
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Important New Literarn Productions, 


PREPARING FOR “SP REDY PUBLICATION BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


i 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF JOSEPHUS, 


IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, COPIOUSLY EMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED IN THE 
BEST STYLE, 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION, 


BY REV. ROBERT TRAIL, D.D. 
WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY ESSAYS, AND NUMEROUS 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This splendid edition of the Writings of the Jewish Historian, comprising all the works of the author known 
to be extant, will possess many important advantages over all its predecessors, in the novelty, beauty, and 
extent of its graphic embellishments—derived in most instances from ancient monumental relics, bas-reliefs, 
medallions, coins, architectural remains, &c. ; also in the greater accuracy of its translation, and the farther 
elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions—the fruit of much laborious research in archeolog- 
ical lore—by the editor and translator. The works of Josephus, the Canonical writings excepted, stand alone 
among the voluminous remains of the literature of antiquity ; they form a great connecting link between the 


_ present and the past, of the manners, mode of faith, and history of the Jews. The story of that remarkable 


people is still developing itself, and Jewish destinies are yet to be evolved. Next to the Sacred Scriptures, 
there is-no work extant that possesses a stronger interest and attraction throughout Christendom. The 


- 


_ American edition will be a fac-simile of the origina! in all respects, yct issued at about one fifth the cost of 


the English work. 
MT. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, IN LEGIBLE TYPE, ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
: EXECUTED IN THE BEST STYLE, 


Che National Cyclopedia of Useful tnowledge. 


The design of the above work is to comprise: all the elements of human science, including all the recent 
improvements and discoveries in its several departments. All that is valuable in previous productions of its 
class will be combined in the present work. In topics of paramount interest to the American reader, the 
fallest and most reliable authorities will be cited. ‘The work will be issued on the lowest terms, to allow of 
its universal diffusion among all classes. 


if. 


ABSO IN MONTHLY PARTS, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, TO BE COMPLETED IN 6 VOLUMES ROYAL 8vo, 


A NEW CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


COMPRISING THE LIVES OF THE MOST CBLEBRATED CHARACTERS OF EVERY AGE AND 
NATION, ’ 


Founded on Rose’s celebrated Biographical Dictionary, the “ Biographie Universelle,” and other esteemed 
authorities ; tg which will be added copious notices of the eminent men of the American Continent, derived 
‘from authentic sources. 


ieee ea ; 














